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Fiom the Mo. Republican. 
The Pork Trade. 

Our exchanges begin to take notice of the opening of 
the pork market. 

The Louisiana, Pike co., Record is of the opinion that 
the ammount of hogs fattened for market may be some- 
thing less than the .mount offered last season, but the 
falling off in numbers or quality will not be so great as 
has been supposed. The corncrop in that section of 
Missouri, has tursedout better than wis anticipated. 
Good hogs will p.obsbly meet with a ready sale at two 
dollars fitv at the opening of the market, but the views 
of the farmers are too highfor purchasers, Contracts 
have beeu mace ranging from $2 to g3 per 1001bs.  E. 
Draper & Co. are prepared to parchase and slaughter on 
fair terms a th ir pork house in Lonisiana. 

The Burbnagton Tel graph of the 7th, is led to believe 
from enquiries made during a recent tiip in several of 
the western counties, that there is am iterial fal'ing off 
inthe amount cf pork ascomp r d with the last season. 
The packi: g establishments at Burlington are prepared 
to commence business. Prices will probably stert off 
al $2 25 to $2 50 

At Cincinnati, the middie of last week, there were 

ome indications of the commensement of business. 
Millard and Oldershaw have commenced slaughtering 
beef at Covington, They have already purchasedfsev- 
eral hundred head of cattle, at price rangimy frem $2 
25 to ¢+. 

At Louisville, some contracts have been made for 
hogs in the country at $2 50, which by the time they 
are delivered, wi!l costthe purchaser $3°25. It seems 


to be the impression among pork merchants that farm- 
ers wili bring their stock to market as soon as the wea- 
her a:simits the commencement? of Operetions, in conse- 
quence of the gre.tscarcily of corn, and that then the 
price will settle down to about $3. 

The Cincinnat: Gazette leans, that heavy operators 
from that city are taaking contracts for hogs in the re- 
gion of Springfield and ¥ellow Springs, at two dollars 
and forty cents per hundred, gioss, to be delivered at 
given points on the rail-roud. ‘This is about. equal to 
three dollars per hundred, neat weight, 

The New Castle, la., Courier says: A Fayette coun- 
ty hog buyer has teen feeling the pulse hereabouts 
with reference to the hog market. He offers, we be- 
lieve, $2 75 nett for good hogs; delivered at this place 
between the first and twentieth of December. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Grove, Northfield P. O., Cook Co., Ilil., 
Oct. 17, 1850. 


To the Editor of the Valley Farmer : 

My Dear Frienp,—I have but now returned from 
my fonrth annual journey East, in pursuit of Agricul- 
tural and Hortie: }tural information. These periodical 
indulgences have resulted in great benefit to my health, 
and still greater to my mind. Iain not too ol{ tolearn, 
nor too much enfeebled to enjoy. But these distant 
tours have cost more money than my slencer purse may 
longer contain. 

When stall we of Illinois and Wisconsin, and you 
of Missouri and Iowa, have our great agricultural 
shows? I trust that time may be near at band,—and 
you, my friend, must help hasten it—for you cannot 
doubt that Toe AGricuLrurAL Press is the main pow- 
er, and the legitimate organ, to rouse the farmer and 
the mechanic, and show them the advantages, and the 
necessity, of these great gatherings of the producing 
classes—and annual exhibitions of the products of in- 
genuity and labor. 

From personal observation, I feel assure?, and your 
sources of observation must have convinced you that 
this isthe next step, after Agricultural Journals, to pro- 
dnce correct and combined action, and an interchange 
and accumulation of knowledge inthe masses. 











You andI can, and po read books and periodicals, 
and keep tolerably well “ posted up” in what relates to 
our profession ; but these sources of information do not 
reach, in their increasing flood, to a tenth part of our 
bretbren of the farm, and the work-shop. 


We must enlarge the fountains of agricultural and 
mechanical information, and cause the showers of 
knowledge to fall alike on him who seeks, and him 
who kuows it not, and therefore regards not its power 
of incr: asing the rewards of industry and virtue, and 
establishing the social and political rights of the sons of 
labor. 

Your paper circulates in Southern Illinois. Will 
you not help roll back the clouds of ignorance, if not 
the “thick darkness” thereof, from our“ Egypt”—frow 
that region of unsurpassed fertility and immense capa- 
cities, which knowledge and Railroads will yet cause 
to rival, if not surpass, our less genial, but more enter- 
prising [New Englandized] North? 

] pray you give our unconscious law-makers a jgo 
and remind them that we are “‘ three fourths of the peo- 
ple’—[I thank a committee of Congress for this ad- 
mission ]—and that we want aSTaTE Boarp or AGRI- 
cuLturReE, ora STaTE AGRICULTURAL SocrEry, with 
branches in every county ; and as we have some really 
intelligent politicians, I doubt not the issue, should 
they be made aware of our wants, and ovr wishes, ip 
this particular. 

But I intended to say a word or two about the Mich- 
igan and Ohio State Fairs, and “ The American Pomo- 
logical Congress,” from attending which I have just 
returned. 





J do intend to give a lengthened history of these in. 
teresting western gatherings-together of the people, 
but my own State journal must be the principal vehicle 
for my “* Random Notes.” Still, as Tlove you, and ad. 
mite your paper, I may send you a miniature edition of 
my forth-coming Notes, that is, “always provided” a5 
those “rogues of lawyers” have it, you and \ our read- 
ers should be inclined to indulge me, and patronize my 
gossip. 

The second Michigan State Fair, which “ came off» 
at Ann Arbor, during the last week of September, was, 
in all respects, creditable to the Slate of Michigan and 
the North West. 

The show of pure blooded Horses, Cattle, and Sheep, 
cou pared well with New York in previous years, (f 
agricultural products there was a good show, and of 
horticultural decidedly a great one, all things consider. 
ed. Of fruits, especially apples, the display was most 
rich and interesting, and the ornaments of “ Floral 
Hall”? above all praise from me. 


The Mechanical Department was (ully and ably Tep- 
resented, both generally and in relation to agriculture. 
And I considerthe show of ag icuitural implements as 
one of the very best features of these Fairs, without 
which much of the interest and more of the piofit 
would be lost to the visitors. The weather, during this 
fair was wet, gloomy, and cold, but nothing could shake 
the faith and the enthusiasm of the glad thousands in 
aitendance. 

The first Fair of the noble Buckeye State was not 
clouded by bad weather, nor marred by any serious ac- 
cident. If the show was much more grand and impo. 
sing than that of Michigan, it was not more orderly, it 
even qui e so complete and economical in its arrarge- 
ments and execution. 

Upon the whole, however, I am inclined to congrat- 
ulate Ohio, and the West, on the result of this first 
great Western Show-~almost a national one, in its ehar- 
acter and objects, and had it not been for the unfortu- 
nate policy, or misunderstanding, which caused or per- 
initted the three separate exhibitions, this show must 
have rivalled, if not exceeded that of New York in ex- 
tent and magnificence; though it must, I fear, be ad- 
mitted that it tell far short of the last exhibitions of the 
Empire State in economy of inanagement aud pertec- 
tion of detail. But every State has notaB. P. Jonn- 
SON, and we are young and can learn; and I fully be- 
lieve that the people of Ohio, and certainly those of 
Cincinnati, were not aware of what they could do in 
this matter, ‘They now know something of their own 
powers and capabilities in this connection, and unless 
some unforseen cause should prevent, I predict that the 
next State Fair of The Ohio Board of Agriculture will 
be the wonder and praise of the Union. 

I dare not permit myself to enter upon a description 
of Tuk American Pomotoaicat Coneress—which, | 
fear, improperly made A FoURTH INTEREST in this 
great western jubilee, and school of labor and of sci- 
ence. The Congress being held simultaneously and 
mostly on the show grounds with the Fair, wasneces- 
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sarily much confused and embarrassed in its delibera-| practicable an accurate statement of the condition of 


tions, or rather was scarce able to deliberate at all, and | agricu!ture; principal crops, their annual yield, causes 


it may well be that the individuals comprising it have 
received more information than our proceedings, when 
published, will convey to the pomological world. 

We missed you, my friend, and also y: ur President, 
Taomas ALLEN, whom some among us had hoped to 
make our President. But fortune favored us in that 
particular, and in Dr. Brinckie, of Philadelphia, we 
have a presiding officer of Whom we are proud, and 
who will welcome us in °55 to the old and world re-| 
nowned * Quaker City,” the cradle of American Bota- 
ny, and the seat of the old Continental Congress, and 
many a sti:ring incident in the history and destiny of 
our happy Union. 

Our Secretaries are the active and efficient Ettiorr, 
of Cleveland; the enthusiastic Witprr, of Cincinnati; 
aud that prince among young Nurserymen, of Western 
New York, and classical Pomologist, Berry, of Roch- 
ester. 

We had many old and eminent Pomologists in attend- | 
ance, but we missed many of those on whom we count-_ 
ed, and some that we could not well spare. Our own 
President, Wilder, whom we all love, and to whom we_ 
all looked, was not there. Grieveus sickness in his 
family prevented. With him to set usa going work 
might have been done. But there is no use in looking 


back—let our thoughts be on the present, and our hopes 
on the future. 


My long and hurried epistle is e: ded, and I must en- 
close it without reading} for my mail must be made up 
in ten minutes, or miss the sta_e, which is now rapidly | 
approaching the office. 
Overlook errors, and believe ine, | 

Ever gratelully yours, | 


J. A. K. 


eee EE 


Legislative Aid to Agriculture. 


[Editorial.] 


Notwithstanding that Agriculture and ils kindred 
pursnits is the occupation of nine-tenths of the people 
of Missouri, Illinois, and lowa, we are not aware that 
the statute booksof either of these States contain a sin- | 
gle act for the encouragement of this almost all-absuib- 
ing branch of industry. But our candidates are always 
the especial friends wf the farmer, and we presume one 
reason why more has not been done is because our law- , 
makers have not known what todo; and because farm- | 
ers as a class, have not urged their claims with that per- 
tinacity which would not take a denial. 


And in order to afford the members of the Legisla- 
tures which will soon assemble atthe respective seats 
of government, an insight into some things which may 
be done hy them, we will detail a few facts in relation 
to what has been done in other States; and thus remove 
the excuse of those who plead ignorance as an excuse 
for inaction. 


The State of Ohio, in 1846, organized a Boarp or 





AGRicuLTURE, whose duty it is to obtuin, so far as 


which hinder or promote their success; character of 
soil; rate of wages paid; amount of productions; condi- 
tion of schools; signs of improvementin mode of farm- 
ing, implements of husbandry, or the quality and man- 
agement of domestic animals, It is the duty of this 
Board also to encourage the organization of County Ag- 
ricultural Societies, by enlisting influential men in the 
work; and also, the Board is empowered to get up, at 
such times as may be deemed appropriate, a Srate 
AcricuLtTurat Farr, at which may be brought togeth- 
er the productions and choice stock from every section 
of the State. The Board has aischarged this latter du- 


ty the present season by holding at Cincinnati one of 


the most successful Fairs ever held in this country, and 
this Fair is to be held annuwlly hereafter at convenien 
locations in the State. 

This Board are also empowered to establish Agricul- 
tural Schools and Seminaries, and by every judicious 
means promote the cause of agricultural education 
among the people. 

Ample means for the accomplishment of these pur- 
poses are placed at the disposal of the Board; and in 
aduition to this, every regularly organized County So- 
ciety, enrolling thirty members, and raising funds an- 
nually tothe amouut of filty dollars or upwards, is en- 
titled to draw from the County treasury a sum equal in 
amount to that raised by the Society; which sums are 
expended in the payment of premiums and rewards for 
the encouragement of agriculture within the limits of 
the county. 

Favored by such encouraging and fostering aid, it is 
no wonder that the Farmers of the Buckeye State are 
making rapid strides in improvement; that the resour- 
ces of the S.ate are being developed; and that every 
where tne eye is greeted with unfailing signs of a “hap- 
py people and well governed State.” Under these en- 
couragements, County Societies have been formed ina 
majority of the counties, which are waking up the am- 
bition of the farmers; inciting them to read, reflect, act. 
Iinprovement is apparentin the lands, the horses, the 
stock, the duiries, the orchards and gardens, the dwel- 
lings and farm buildings, and in the crops. In this last 
particular, especially, very much has been effected, and 
itis probable that theinereased produce, per acre, ob- 
tained throngh these influences, has amounted to as 
much in value as the whole amount expended by the 
Stafe. And who shall estimate the magnitude of future 
results, when the seed which is but now buried in the 
soil shall yield its full harvest? When the little twig 
which is but now putting forth its first tender branches 
shall become a fu |-grown, fruit-bearing tree ? 

But how is it with us? So far as we are informed 
there 1s not a single County Agricultural Society in 
ezistence at t'e present timein Missouri or Iowa, and 
if any exist in Iilinous they are very few indeed. Ma- 
ny efforts have been made to establish such societies, in 
various counties, but they have failed to’ be sustained, 


for want of proper encouragement from a liberal and 
systematic State organization. 
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Turn we now to New York—the gloricus Empire 
State—the land of good butter and cheese; of fat cattle! 
and sleek horses; of well fed, hard working, honest 
Dutchmen and * cute,” enterprising, and thrifty Yan- 
kees. Who that has travelled through the fertile val- 
leys and over the cultivated hill-tops, beholding the air 
of comfort and plenty which pervade: the wel!-arranged 
farm-louses which every where meet his foot-steps; or 
loitered in the smiling villages or on the marzins of the 
silvery lakes and romantic rivers, but has felt that not- 
withstanding her gigantic public improvements; her 
immense mercantile and manufacturing investments ; 
her extensive commerce and carrying trade, and her 
thronged emporium and other commercial marts, it is 
her agriculture that forms the groundwork of her pros- 
peri‘'y as a State, and of the happiness of her people. 

Attend the interesting and useful Cot nty Fairs annu- 
ally held all over the State, and above all the great State 
Fair, which from its magnitude and the interest it ex- 
cites all over the Union, has come to be considered as 
rather a National than a State affair; witne-s the intel- 
ligence, enterprise, and zeal of the farn ers as manifest- 
ed at these gatherings; the improvements that have 
been mad~, and are constantly making in every depart- 
ment of egriculture and horticultwe, and rural and do- 
mestic economny—when you have done this you will be 
tble to form some idea of the importance of agricul.ure, 
and the high station it may occupy when fostered by \ib- 
eral legislation, and managed by men of intelligence and 
enterprise. 

But what has the Legislatuce of New York done to 
bring about all this? Much every way—by liberal! 
appropriations; by beneficial laws and by a ready co- 
Operation with the State Society in all its plans of im- 

rovement. 

The authority vested in, and duties required of, the 
Boatd of Agriculture in Ohio are in New York vested 
in the Executive Committee of the State Agricultural 
Society, whose annual report to the Legislature, under 
the style of “Transactions of the New York State Ag- 
ricultural Society,” makes a volume of near one thou- 
sand large octavo pages Of! this book an edition of 
some twenty or thirty thousand copies, elegantly print- 
ed, and embellished with numerous costly eng) avings, 
is published at the expense of the Legislature, end dis- 
tributed—to the State Society five hundred copies, to 
the American Institute five hundred copies; and toeach 
county in the State forty copies, “tor the use of the Ag- 
ricultural Societies in said cou:ties.” 





These hooks are 
used as premiums by the societies, and thus become 
both inciters to improvements and teachers of the way 
to accomplish them. . 

A laige amount of money, besides this single item, 
has also been from time to time appropriated to carry 
forward the causes and the effect is as we have seen. 
By the strength and influence acquired by this assist- 
ance, the State Society has been enabled to accomplish 
great good in every county in the State; to elevate the 
character of the profession ; to add largely to the pro 
duce and wealth of the State; and to make New York 





the model agricuitural State of the Union, anid the pro. 
ductions of her farms and dairies to occupy the front 
rank in the marts of the whole world. 

We might speak of Michigan, which within a few 
years, undr the same genial encouwlagements, has made 
rapid strides in improvement, anid for two seasons hag 
sustained an exceedingly « reditable State Foil; and of 
Kentucky, which is aleo moving onward in he race, as 
her late State Fair abundan'ly indicates, Or of Mary- 
land, where, through the influence ef a must efficient 
State Society, aided and encouraged by a wise Legisla- 
ture, the most rapid improvements are going on in every 
department of agriculture, In fact, we can baraly 
mention a State in which the same encouraging circum- 
stances are not found, 

The Governor ol Indiana, in a speech at the Ohio 
State Fair,stated that he should urge upon the Legisla- 
ture of his State the appointment of an Indiana Board 
of Agriculture, and be hoped the day would scon come 
when the Indiana State Fair would compare favorably 
with that of their neighbors of the Buckeye State. 

But it may be urged that the time bas not yet come 
with us for action; that our people are net yet sufli- 
ciently awake to the importance oi the subject; that the 
country is too new, the farmers generally too poor, and 
the population too sparse to expect any benefit to re- 
sult for many years tocome from such a movement. 
lo all this we say, that all these circumstances, instead 
of being valid objections, are among the very stron.est 
reasons for the adoption of the measure. Ii we wait 
for the great body of the people to be ready to move to- 
gether in this matter, we shall wait along time. The 
first duty of a Board of Agriculture is to woken up an 
interest in the minds of the people; to show thei what 
can be done, and endeavor to excite that ambition to 
excel which will induce the exertions necessary to do 
so. If a majority of our farmers are poor, they need 
so much the more to be taught, by the exhibitions of 
State and ( ounty Societies, how to make their labor 
inost productive of profit. 
be taught so well. 


In no other way can they 
A large proportion of our farmers 
are young men—ardent, enthusiastic, almost reckless 
in the pursuit of aay object which excites their ambi- 
tion, and yet content to follow the beaten track, and 
do as their fathers cid in all that pertains to the m.nage- 
ment of their farms, simply because they know no bet- 
terway. Now allthat such require is instruction and 
enlightenment. Give them these, and they will be 
foremost in the career of improvement. ‘The same 
spirit that crowded the ranks of the volunteer regiments 
of Iitinoisand Missouri in the war with Mexico; that 
led them victoriously over the ensanguined fields of the 
eneiny’s country ; and tha: later has led our people to 
leave their homes and traverse the deserts of Centra! 
North America, in pursuit of the glitterlig sands of 
California, would, if properly directed and encouraged’, 
produce resultsin agriculture, and all that conduces to 
the real and permanent benefit of the State, incalcula- 
ble in value and import=nce, and fitted to excite the a:- 
miration of the world, 
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The Environs of St. Louis. 

“Asthe mountains about Jerusalem,” used to be 
the exultant language of the “peculiar peopie,” when 
in the noon-day of their prosperity they had made their 
royal city the “joy of the whole earth.” I like re- 
joicing terms are we sometimes tempted to exclaim, 
“As the gardens about St. Loui-,” for well do th:y mer- 
itsuch distinction. We hove recentl, visited some of 
these delighttul places, and are more than ever convin- 
ced that no section of our country can excel this in its 
adaptedness to high cultivation, and in the facillity 
with which may be produced almost every plant and | 
fruit known in our land. | 





But it is net so much what our gardens are, at pres- 
ent, that we speak of them in this manner, but of what | 
they will become in afew years and of the astonishing | 
progress that hasbeen made, and the wonderful results 
At the residences 


achieved in a short space of time. 
of most ofthe older citizens in this vicinity may be 
found gardens that for years have yielded bountifully of | 
their fruits and flowers to their owners; but at this | 
time there are thousands of acres of land which but a 
few years ago were wild barrens, covered with a stunt- | 
ed growth of oak and hackberry, which are now being 
rapidly conver ed into beautiful and produetive zg. r- | 
dens, orchards,ani vine yards. We hive in our last 
volime spoken ofthe farm or rather garden of the 
brothers Sigerson, of one thousand acres, which was 
but five years ago an open common, and which under 
skillfal management and well directed labor, has be- 
come one of the chiet points of interest in our vicinity, 
a visit to it well repaying the trouble of the ride of sev- 
en miles and back from the ceitieof ourcity. Webe 
lieve any one who will see what has been done hore 
will acknowledge that no where will the earth more 
rapidly or generously reward tue toi! of the cultivator, 


We nave seenan apple tree in the garden of Mr. John 
Henwood noj larger round than a man’s thumb, which 
the second year from grafting produced twenty five 
jarge sized apples, and it is not uncommon for peach 
trees the third year from theseedto yield a large crop 
of fruit. 

The environs of St. Louis present many admirable sites 
for orchards and gardens, and it isa matter of astonish- 
ment to witness the rapidity with which the work of 


fal and productiveenclosures is going forward. Never 
have we been more impressed with this, than ina recent 
ride to our suburban neighbors at the ancient and res- 
pectable village of Carondelet. ‘Till within a year or 
two past, this little hamlet, situated five miles below St. 
Louis, on the banks of the Mississippi, remained unaf- 
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penter’s saw, the mason’s trowel, or the painter’s brush, 
was seldom called into use. The simple-mioded inhab- 
itants brought their “six beets” loads of “hoak and 
hash” to thecity, as their fathers had done before them 
—never dreaming that improvement with its bustling 
activity, would ere long disturb the quiet of their peace- 
tulhomes, But the last two years has changed all 
this. The old inhabitants are still there, and many of 
thei still adhere pertinaciously to, their old habits and 
customs, but anew population has come in; and the 
Visiter sees on every side the marks of prog.ess in the 
new houses, and gardens, and orchards that have been 
called int» existence as il by magic. ‘The Carondelet 
Commous have also been taken up and are undergoing 
the same rapid transformation. 

The road from St. Louis to Carondelet is almost lit - 


erally lined with elegant mansions, beautiful gardens, 
and promising orchards; while stretching for away to 
the wert may be seen farms, country mansions and neat 


cottage hoinesteads, where lately was to be seen noth- 


ing but forest, barrens, or prairie. Carondelet will ere 


long be a portion of St. Louis, if not in name it must 


he in reality. Already several kinds of manufacturing 
business have been transferred there, and when a rail- 
road, which will ere long be constructed, shall enable 
persons to pass to and fro in a lew moment’s time, hun- 


dreds of families will make their dwellings there. 
The same state of things may be found upon every 


avenue leading from the city ; and unless a person tra- 
vels over these thorough-lfares almost daily he will find 
himself almost lost amid the new structures and altera- 
tions Which every where meet his vision, 


But we cominenced speaking of gardens and garden- 





| ers, and have insensibly wandered off npoa something 
else, until our limits compels us to postpone to another 
/oce.ssion the subject which we had in view when we 
commenced this article—namely, a notice of some of 
the horticultural and garden establishments about St. 
Louis. To speak of all that are worthy of notice would 
be a tedious job, and to make an invidious distinciion 
would be unjust. We shall only speak of what we 
know and have seen. 


Many of these estab! ishments are carried on by their 





cultivators, ax a means of obtaining a livelihood, and 
‘* Every rool of ground supports its man.” 


As a profitable business, this location presents unus- 
ual facilities and advantages. The unexamwmpled growth 
of the city, reqniresa large increase every year ol ev- 
ery article of food; but in addition to this, there is at 
all timss a demand for a/l such articles as will bear ex- 
portation to the southern markel, and accordingly large 
quantities of sweet and Irish potatoes, apples, quinces, 





lected by the spirit of improvement so rife among “the 


peare, cabbag: s, turnips, &c., are shipped every autumn 


rest of mankind.” Its rows of little French cottages, hence to New Orleans. Indeed, we know of scarcely 
with their low front porches, and brush-enclosed gar-| any business which promises to reward so well the la- 
dens, had remained almost unchanged for the last half borand capital invested as the cultivation of vegetables, 
century, during which time its northern neighbor and fruits, and flowers for this market; unless it be poultry 
whilom rival had grown from 4 little trading post to a raising, a branch of production not yet reduced toa 
city of ninety thousand inhabitants, pushing itself out regular busizess, but which, properly managed, would 
northward, and westward, and southward. The cat- undoubtedly yield a large profit. 


—_ 
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A New Subiect. 


Here is an article a little out of our ordinary range— 
but nevertheless well deserving the attention of our 
readers. We have often thought that those cavernous 
depressions inthe earth, termed sink holes, so common 
in all this region, and which doubtless owe their ori- 
gin to earthquakes, might be turned to good account in 
the construction of artificial ponds, which would serve 
many valuable purposes to the farmer, and the preser- 
vation and growth of fish among the number. 

The science of Hydraulics, in its practical uses and 
particularly in its application to the economy of the 
farm, seems but little understood or appreciated, yet 
who can estimate its importance? And how seldom 
in selecting a farm or building location is a thought be- 
stowed upon the subject ? 

The following article, communicated to the Plough, 
Loom, and Anvil, by Professor Bryan,of the Philadel- 
phia College ot Medicine, will repay perusal; and if 
we could persuade our readers to consider the subject, 
with reference to what they can do themselves by way 
of providing fresh fish for their families, we doubt not 
that many of them would come to the conclusion that 
with very little labor and expense, they may add a very 
delicious and wholesome article to the substantials of 
their tables, which, though at all times bountifully sup- 
plied with the productions of the earth, are neverthe- 
less sometimes deficient ina desirable variety of whole- 
some meats. 





Remarks on Pisciculture ; 


Or the Cultivation of Fish as a Product Connected with 
Agriculture. 


I propose in the following sheets to offer a few re- 
marks ona subject which has not, as yet, occupied the 
attention, to my knowladge, of the farmer and land 
owner in the United States. 


It is well known, that in the palmy days of ancient 
Rome, the raising of fish for the table and domestic use, 
was a very extensive branch of trade. All the piscinia 
or fish ponds, in difterent parts of Italy are mentioned 
even by the Roman poets. 


At present, scarcely any attempts are made even to 
protect the fisheries, with the exception, perhaps, of 
those of the oyster, from the depredations of men, and 
the effects of the growth of towns and cities, on neigh- 
boring watercourses, which are the wilds where nature 
produces to our hands this very nourishing and palata- 
ble article of food. 

The presence of a pool in a garden orin the vicinity 
of the house, as a means of ornament, might be turned 
to good advantage in this respect, and fish of various 
kinds might be kept, which would add greatly to the 
health of a family, and might even be made a means of 
pecuniary profit. 

There is perhaps no class of people, except the sea- 
faring men, who suffer so much from the want of a dai- 
ly supply of fresh animal food, as the farmer. For the 
most part he depends for his fresh meat upon the occa- 


ny 
summer, and of his beef or pork in the winter; but 
these are particular seasons when he 1s supplied with 
fresh meat, and do not occur daily. On the contrary, 
the greater part of the year is generally passed with. 
out it. 

In addition to this, the variety of food so necessary 
to robust and proper bealth is not obtained, but long 
seasons are passed on a single article of diet; and as 
far as fresh fish are concerned, he generally depends ei- 


ther upon a neighboring cily, or the occasional supply 
of amateur fishers. 





It is quite evident that a regular supply of fish of a 
great variety of character, might be had by the poorest 
farmer, by a Itttle attentionto the matter, with the ad- 
vantage of being a very cheap diet. 

No wealthy farmer, certainly should be without 
the means of supplying his table with so necessary an 
article. 

I would propose that ponds of running water, that 
is, ponds where water is continually supplied and go- 
ing out at the same time, be the streamever so small, 
be, in the first place kept clean from all foreign sub- 
stances. Stones, sticks, and manure, should be kept 
outofthem. The cattle or pigs should not be allowed 
\o go inthem, They should be surrounded by grass 
and some trees and fenced with a proper fence, and 
even a rough stone wall might be constructed to pro. 
tect them from freshets, 


Such fish as trout, eels, catfish, sunfish, perch, rock- 
fish, suckers, chubs, &c., should be introduced and 
their habits carefully studied. Theeel is avery good 
and agreeable food, and the mud of those ponds, would 
with the grass, worms and vegetable matter, be the 
proper place and food for them. Men in Paris, where 
it will be admitted the people know something of good 
eating, have been known toaccumulate large fortunes 
from their own skillin cookirg eels. 


The trout would flourish in ponds made, just below 
or near springs, where the water was clear and cool, 
and the bottom stoney and gravelly. A simple bieast- 
work acrossa litile stream from a spring house, would 
afford shelter to fish, and supply neighbering lands with 
water, by tne means of little ditches cut into it for’ ir- 
rigation, 

Catfish, sunfish, eels, and suckers, would live in ponds 
with soft bottoms, and plenty of mud, and when this 
was not sufficient, to supply them with food and pio- 
tection, the offals of the kitchen, stale bread, &c, 
would be eagerly devoured bythem, and they would 
fatten fast. 


When the fish are wanted for the table, a scoop net, 
which a small boy could use, ora line and hook, or 
allowing the water of the pond to become low, so that 
the fish could be cavght it other ways, would be neces- 
sary to get them. 


After cultivating several kinds of fish forsome time 
the food best adadted tothem would te known, and 
their habits would form a pleasant study for the young- 





sional killing of a calf in the spring, a chicken in the 


er members of the family, in the same way that they 
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now study and understand the habits of the cattle, hor- 


ses, sheep, dogs, &c., around them. 


Shoulda large stream cross the land of a farmer,a 
considerable dam might be very easily constructed, 
and he might as regularly go to market with his fish in 
their season as he does now with hiscalves, sheep, 
pigs or chickens; with this great advantage that the 
cost of raising them would be indefinitely less and the 
care of keeping, once the pondsand streams are well 


stocked with fish almost nothing. 


People (says Mons. Coste, in the ‘Comptes Rendus’) 
exclusively occupied in fishing for eels which are a 
great source of trade on account of their abundance, 
(in the Lac de Comachio) live so to speak on nothing 
else; and arevery robust, and live longer than their 
neighbors who eat other wneats. When young persons 
among their neighhors become consumptive, they are 
sent to these marshes‘ and partake of the fare and em- 
ployment of the fishermen. Itis theretore desireable 
that these fish should be cultivated to an extent to be- 
come the principal food of the people; but to attain this 
purpose certain conditions ate necessary, which obser- 


vation and science wil point out sooner or later.’? 


to to testthe matter. Aneel three years and a ha! 
old measured fifteen inches in length, and four in ci: - 
cumference. Another weighed, at seven years of age. 
four pounds, 

This rapid growth of the eel will point it out at once 
as a profitably creature for culture: perhaps more so 
than any other fish. 


The question is, what are the conditions necessary 
to the cultivation of eels? Ant what is the best mod: 
of proceeding inthe matter? After the few general re- 
marks made above, with the plain practical sense of the 
farmer, I doubt not but almost any of them might ar- 
range ponds and brooks in a wsy to cultivate both eel» 
and other fish, with little or no expense, and with 
profit inmoney and health to himself and family. It 
isto be hoped that this creature will attract the atten- 
tion of some of the intelligent of both farmers and others 
and command that attention which it really deserves. 

Since writing the above, | have visited the western 
part of New York, and several other parts of the Union 
where agriculture is conducted in an improved manner, 

In the county of Ontario, New York, i found the 
plan of a fish pond very’ commonly adopted. Its varied 


The same author says, that “every year jabout the | #se8 may be-t, perhaps,be learned by a description of 


month of Marchor April, there is found at the mouth | one two or three, which I there visited. 
of all streams and rivers in the evening the strongest | Gideon Lee, which lies about 
and most curious phenomenon possible to be conceit: d. 


The farin ot 


a mile west of Seneca 
Lake, on the second of two or three ridges which run 


Myriads of filiform transparent animacules from two to, north and south parallell to this lake, isa lorge one and 


two and a halfinches in length, rise up in compact 


he has consrructeda pond which accomplishes sever- 


masses, on the surface ofthe water, whose course isin-| al purposes. 


dicated by the dead bodies of animals on neighboring 
surfaces., In some countries the people arm themselves | he has thrown a breastwork acros; to 


with long poles, onthe end of which they attach 


On the sides of a slope covered with marshy ground 


the exient of 
a} about one hundred yards, This forms a pond of from 





sieve, with which they scoop upthe fish atcracted to one to one hundred and fifty yards square, and about 
them by torches. They dip these sieves in the water, 9 feet deep. Some three or four small springs pour their 


and after moving them about fora short time under the | water into it. 


It has several trees around it, but is not 


surface, they lift them up loaded with a species of | much shaded by trees. The ground below the pond to 
slime or living froth, which they place in hogsheads | the extent of some six acres,is nearly reclaimed, hav- 
and bungup. This substance when closely examined | ing been previously too wet to cultivate, and doubt- 


is found to be composed ef filiform animalculi, and is 


less the source of malaria, and consequently of inter- 


nothing else than young eels migrating from the place | miten: fevers. The water of the pond is conducted off 
of their birth to canals, lakes, and other streams, which | to the southern part of the hill, and lower down to an 
comunicate with the river Whose course they follow. It | underground pipe which throwsit on several wheels 
is to these swarmings that we are indebled ‘or our sup- | which movea grist mill. 


plyjof eels in all the localities where they are found, 
notwithstanding the great mortality which must neces- 
sarily exist, from the exposed condition of these young 
eels. These might by any farmer be transported to 
a proper location prepared for them, and he could thus 


annually supply his eeleries with a new stock.” 


The fish inthe pond are chiefly trout, some seven- 
teen of which, according tothe statement of Mr Lee 
janior, were placed inthe pond about seven years apo; 
since that time at least twothousand large sized and 
well flavored fish have been taken from the pond, with- 
out any cost to the family. The table can, in fact be 


The same author states that he found these eels grew | supplied at any time, with any number of these delic- 
in seven months, trom one to one anda third inchesin|ousfi-h. A giassgrowsin the pond through which 
length, and four lines in circumference. And this in| the fish make by ways and highways, and in which 
a confined space, far from their native streams. At| they seem to take great delight. Tvis probably is the 
twenty-eight months they were eleven inches long, and | means by which they cleanse their surfaces of the secre- 
two and a third in circum erence. These eels were |tions taking place continualiy. The meat of the fish 


poorly fed, and would probubly grow much®iaster 


if | is said to partake very muce of the pleasant flavor of 


well fed and in good circumstances. A calculation | this grass. The farm is well supplied with ice from 
might easily be made as to the rapidity of the growth of | this pond, and Geneva, which stands about amile dis- 
these creatures, and experiment has 2!so been resorted | tant, is also supplied with fine spring water. The pon: 
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isnot used as a watering place for the cattle, as is the 
case on some other farms which I have visi'ed. 

Mr. Harris’s farm, which lies alittle north of Mr. 
Lee’s, also contains asmal!l pond which is constructed 
in the same way at almost no cost, as the work was 
done when the men on the farm had nothing eise to do. 

This pond is supplied by a small stream, and con- 
tains pike and other fish which have been placed in it. 

A moderate sapply of fish can at any time be obtain- 
ed from this pond, Some sixty tonof ice can be ob- 
tained from it in the winter ‘time and the children and 
hands occasionally bathe in it in the summer. The 
game streain which supplies it is used to water the cat- 
tle when they are in the vicinity. 


Mr John Delafield, formerly a distinguished banker 
in the city of New York, has on the east side of the 
Seneca Lake what is considered a model farm, and ob- 
tained the prize for the best couducted farm in the 
stateof New Yoik. In avery interesting conversa'ion 
which I had with him, I learned many facts both in 
connection with the use of ponds, and other matters 
connected with farming. He has a pond which covers 
about an acre of ground, and constructed in the usual 
way. An embankment thrown across between two 
ridges cuts off small spring streams, dries the land be- 
low, and foims a pond which is used for at least, four 
purposes. 

Good fish are cultivated in it, an.la goad supply of 
them can be had forthe table. Mr. D. informed me 
that he always had fish once a week and frequently 
twice a week for his hands. 

It does to water the caitle and sheep, and also for 
them to bathe in. 

Asheep foid near, and the statement of Mr. D. him 
self assured us that it was used to wash sheep in in the 
spring oi the year, previous to shéaring. ‘'bis in fact 
was the business on hand when we vis.ted him—the 
men wete shearing the sheep 


In the winter time it supplies the farm and vicinity 
with ice, 

It may seem strange that Geneva and the neighboring 
farms should depend upon these ponds for ice; but it 
will not seem so when itis recollected that the Seneca 
Lake, which is about forty miles long and two or three 
miles wide never freezes. It isa spring like. 


Dr. Spencer, who resides near the head of Seneca 
Lake informed me that he has a pond of about an acre 
in extent, which he formed merely as a bathing place 
for his family anrimen. Thishe now uses as a fish 
pond, aud of which he saye he hasa full supply, and 
as an ice pond. The fish which he now has are pike, 
eels,’ and cat-fish. He says the tiout cannot be kept 
where the pike are, because the latter destroy them, 
and many other fish in a short time. 

The ponds in other parts of western New York are 
used chiefly to wash the sheep, of which the farmers 
raise a large number. 

I would suggest, however, to those farmers that the 
sheep need not be placed in the pond, but a small en- 
closure might be dug.out, and boarded round on the 


———_ 
lower side of the pond, where the streamfrom the 
pond might be made to fall upon the sheep. an where 
the water might he just deep enough to coverthe back 
of the animal. They would thus save their fish ponds 
from the disturbances neccessary to washing several 
huudred sheep; for those who have no ponds have to 


send their sheep to those who have to have them wash- 
ed. 





. Deep Plowing. 


The attention of the farmeas has been repeatedly and 
generally celled within the last year ortwo, to the ben- 
efits to be derived from deep plowing. Let the soil be 
ever so fertile and well pulverised, on the surfaee, and 
ifonly a few inches of it be Jossened, so as to afford the 
roots of plants an ofportunity to penetrate; but a small 
crop, comparatively can be raised. By plowing toa 
grea‘er depth the subsoil is brought into a condition to 
be improved by the atmosphere so as to afford nourish- 
ment to plants, the roots have a wider or deeper range. 
and more particles of the soil are thus brought into 
contact with them, and consequently a larger growth is 
obtained. Asoilin equally good condition, which is 
twelve inches deep, is capable of produeing nearly or 
quite twice as much as one only six inches in depth. 

The committee on farms of the New York State Ag- 
ricultural Society, in speaking of the farm of Mr. E. S. 
Salisbury, of Jefferson county, say thathis usual depth 
of plowing is from six to eight inches: but he plowed 
some land the last season, a gravelly loam, twelve in- 
ches deep. The effect was, the crops barley and peas, 
were 50 per cent be’ter than thoseupon the ordinary 
plowing. They stood the severe dronght better. He 
had similar results from deep plowing for winter crops. 

The committee further remark, that tke deep plowing 
was doubtless beneficial, ar it afforded a deeper in+di- 
um for the roots to take effect in and protect themselves 
froin the dry weather; and whether the fertility was 
increased by the native richness of the subsoil or not. 
it wonld be sure to be improved hy bringing up the rich 
parts of the manure which the owner has been for 
years burying there, six or eight inches deep. 

The farmer shou! endeavor to increase the depth and 
coi.sequently the value and productiveness of his soil 
by tillage. 

The immediate advantage of deep plowing will depend 


very much on the nature and condition of the subsoil. 
By turning upa large quantity of the subsoil at once, 


the crops are sometiuves more injured than bene feted by 
the operation. We heard ofsome cases of disappoint- 
ment resulting from this cause. When we depend upon 
the common furrow plow for deep tillage, we should 
be nareful and not attempt too much at once. By run- 
ning the plow an inch deeper every year, and turning 
up the subsoil inthe autumn, there will be but litile 
danger of the crops being injured until he proper depth 
is attained. The subsoil plow is probably the best im- 
plement for loosening the subsoil, and its utility is now 
fully established, We are glad to perc:ive that it is 
coming into more entensive use in this State.—[ Maine 
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The Use and Beauty of Trees, 








The following paragraphs are extracted from a recent 
publication called “Rural Hours,” which is supposed 
to have been writen by the daughter of J. Fennimore 
Coop-r. Mr. Putnam, of New York, is the publisher: 

“But independently of their market price iu dollars 
and cents, the trees have other values; they are connec- 
ted in many ways with the civilization of the country; 
they have their importance in an iutelleetual aud mor- 
alsense. Alter the first rude stage of progress in a new 
couutry—when the shelter and food have been provi- 
ded—the people begin to collect the conveniences and 
plaasures of a permanent home about their dwellings, 
and then the farmer generally sets out a few trees be- 
fore his door. This is very desirable, butit is only the 
first step in the track, and something more is needed; 
the preservation of fine trees, already standing, making 
a further progress and this point we have not yet reach- 
ed. It frequently happens that the same man who 
yesterday planted some half dozen branchless saplings 
before his door, will today cut downa noble elm, or 
oak only a few rods from his house, an object which 
which was initselfa hundred fold more beautiful than 
any other in his possession. In very truth a fine tree 
near a house isa much greater embellishment tian the 
thickest coat of paint that could Se put onils walls, 
or awlole row of wooden columns to adorn its front; 
nay a large shady tree in a door yard is much more de- 
sirable than the most expensive mahogony and relvet 
sofain the parlor. Unhappily our people do not see 
things in this light. But time is a very essential ele- 
ment, absolutely indespen-ible, indeed in true civiliza- 
tion;aniin course of years we shail itis hoped learn 
further lessons of this kind. Closer observation will 
reveal tous the beauty and exceilence of simplicity, a 
quality as yet too little valued or understood in this 
countrys And when we have madethis fturthur pro- 
gress; then we shall take better care of our trees. We 
shal. not then be satisfied! with setting out a dc zen na? 
ked saplings before our door because our neighbors on 
the left did so last year,nor cut down a whole wood 
within stones throw of our dwelling to pay fora Brus- 
sels carpet froin the same piece as our neighbor on the 
right; no, we shall not care a stiver {o> mere show and 
parade in any shape whatever, but we shell look to the 
general properties and fitness of things whether our 
neizhbors to the right or the left do or do not. 

‘‘How easy it would be to improve most of the farms 
in the country by a little attention to the woods and 
trees, improving their appearance anid addins to their 
market value atthe same time! Thinning woods and 
nut b asting them;cl aning only suck ground as is mar- 
ked for immeiiate tillage; preserving the wood on the 
hill tops and rough side hills enconraying a coppice on 
this or that knoll; permitting young bushes and young 
trees to grow at will along the brooks and water cour- 
ses; swing if need be a grove on the bank of a poul, 
such as are found on many of our farms; sparing an elm 
ortwo about the spring, with a willow also to over- 
haug the well; planting two or three chesnuts of oaks, 
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or beeches near the gates or bars; lvaving a few others 
scattered about every field to shade the cattle in sum- 
mer, as is frequently done, or setting out other in groups 
or singly to shade the house—how little would be the 
labor of expense required to accomplish all this, and 
how desirable would be the result! Assuredly, the 
pleasing characterthus given to the farm and neighbor- 
hood is {far from beneath t're consideration of a sensi- 
ble nan. 

“But there is also ancther view of the subject, A 
careless indifference to any of the good gifts of our 
gracious Maker, shows a wantof thankfulness, as any 
abase or waste betrays a reckless spirit of evil. It is in- 
deed strange that one, claiming to he a rational creature, 
should not be thoroughly ashamed of the spirit of de- 
structiveness, since the principal itself is clearly an evil 
one. Let us remember it is the Supreme Being who is 
the Creator, and in how many waysdo we see his gra- 
cious providence, his Almighty economy, designing to 
work progressive renovation in the huimblest objects 
where their old forms have bern exhausted by Time! 
There isalso something inthe care of trees whleh rises 
above the common labors of husbandry and speaks of 
agenerous mind. We expect to wear the fleece from 
our fiocks, to drink tle milk from our herds, to feed up- 
on the fruits of our fielis;but in planting a young wood, 
in preserving a fine grove, a noble tree, we look be- 
yond ourselves to the band of household friends, to our 
neighbois—aye, tothe passing wayfarer to the stranger 
who will share with us the pleasurethey give, and it 
becomes a grateful reflection that long after we are 





gone, those trees will continue a good to our fellow 
| creatures for many more years, perhaps, than we can 
tell.” 


n 





Variue or Lanps in Virctnra.—It is confidently 
predicted that the recent assessment of lands in this 
State will exhibit an increase in value over the previous 
assessinentot fifty percent. Some of the famous Green 
Spring land« in Louisa, says the Richmond Times, have 
been assessed at from forty to sixty dollars per acre; 
in Augusta county, some lands fave been assesved as 
high as seventy dollars per acre; in Rockingham, from 
filty to sixty dollars per acre. High asthese assesments 
are they do not exhibit the real value of the lands; the 
owners of many ofthese farms ask one-fifth more than 
they have been valued at by the assessors. In Albe- 
marle county, the value of land has advanced in the 
same ratio with those inthecounties above named. 

Within a fewgweeks post a number of Penn-ylvania 
farmers have visited the counties lying between Rich- 
mond and the Blue Ridge of moun ains, in search of 
farms, &c. We trust these thrifty sons of our sister 
State may succeed in procuring locations to their liking. 
The farms of this State, it bas been well remarked are 
deficient ouly in proper subdivision and cultivation.— 
[Fairview (Va ) News, 


Knowledge is its own great reward. It is not the 
gift of acoilege, particularly. It is what the mind 
produces, whenever it acts, 
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From Moore’s Rural New Yerker. 








Ruri | friend Beck, of Wyoming county. It will be ob- 


New York State Agricultural Fair. 


In eonsequence of detention on our way to Al- 
ban -, we did not reach the Fair Ground until the 
afternoon of the second day. 
vented us froin viewing the Exhibition to ads an- 
lage, as the grounds were so densely crowded 
on the third day as to render it not only exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable, but next to impossible to ob- 
ain even aglimpse of the numerous animals and 
articles in the various departments. ence we 
are unable to enter into details, and shall only 
speak, from jersonal observation, of the must 
prominent features of the exhibition, 

As we remarked last week, the show was, in 
most respects, creditable to the Society and the 
State. ‘The arrangements by the Executive Com- 
mittee and the citizens of Aibany, were on an 


extensive scale and well designed—and though 


there was some lack of system in the manage- 
ment of some matters during the Fair, we heard 
but little complaint. Indeed, no one could dispute 
the good tntentions of the officers of the Society 
and Albaniana generally, to render the exhibition 
complete and satisfactory to the public, while 
proper exertions were made to accommodate and 
agreeably entertain visitors from abroad—and con- 
sequently due allowance should be made for any 
oversight onthe part of the employees of the So- 
ciety, as not directly chargeabie to the chief man- 
ers. 

The great feature of the Fair was the large 
number of people in attendance,—in this respect 
it far exceeded any previous exhibition of the So- 
ciety, as the reeeipts into the treasury abundantly 
prove. The location was favorable for a large 
turn outin point of numbers, yet we think Syra- 
cuse or Rochester would attract more exhibilers 
and farmers, particularly at a proper season—say 
two or three weeks later. Un this subject we 
shall speok in afuture number, and do not allude 
to it here ina fault-finding spirit. But to the 
show. 

The show of Improved Stock —particularly 
Horses, Cattle and Sheep--was highly creditable. 
Of Neat Cattle the show was excellent— probably 
equal, if not superior, to any previous exhibition. 
The Short-horns were generally very fine. The 
herds of Messrs. Chapman, Vail, Sherwood, Ste- 
vens, Rotch, and others, were well represented. 
All things considered, the best exhibition in this 
class was probably made by S. P. Chapman, of 
Madison county. This opinion was expressed on 
the ground by many competent judges, The 
cows “ Ruby” and ‘* Charlotte” are noble ani- 
mals, The bull “ Fortune,” and yearling heifer 
“ Duchess,” are superior animals of the breed, 
and attracted mnch attention and commendation. 

There was also » good show of Devons, among 
them some fine animals from the herd of our 


served by the premium list that the principal 
herds in the Central and Eastern parts of the 
| State were likewise well represented. The ani- 
|mals in this class attracted marked attention— 


This delay pre- | their beauty of form, color, &c., justly receiving 


many enconiums from spectators. 

Of Herefords and Ayreshires the show was 
not as complete as at some former exhibitions. In 
the former class, however, Mr. Keese, of Clinton 
county, presented several superior animals ; and 
in the latter the stock of Mr. Prentice, of Alba- 
ny, appeared to excellent advantage. 

The show of Native Cattle was inferior—a 
matter of regret, for, after all, the great mass of 
farmers must use and breed them. More atten- 
tion should be given to improvement in this im- 
portant branch, for none is more essential or will 
pay a better return. 

Of Working Oxen, Steers, and Fat Cattle, 
there was a respectable exhibition, embracing 
good “specimens” in each class, but we were 
unable to observe them particularly. 

The display of Horses was probably superior 
tofthat at any previous Fair. This department 
attracted great attention and elicited commenda- 
tion from all admirers, as it well might, for the 
beauty, spirit, and action of the animals exhibited 
were displayed to the best advantage. 

Of Sheep the exhibition, on the whole, was a 
decided improvement. The show of foreign Me- 
rinos was superior. The Paulars, shown by 
Messrs. Bingham, of Vermont, was remarkable 
mn appearance, at least. There were few Meri- 
nos from this State. The show of Saxons was 
very fine. Among them we observed excellent 
animals from the flocks of 8S. H. Church, of Onei- 
da, D. 8. Curtis, of Columbia, and Ransem and 
Baker, and J. Haswell, of Rensalaer. The col- 





Leciesters geod, 


The exhibition of Swine was about the /eanes? 
we ever wilnessed at any Stete or County Fair— 
decidedly inferior to that of Monroe last fall. 
The “ sight”? would no doubt delight Jews and 
vegetarians, but was not peculiarly gratifying to 
the lovers of ham, bacon, roast pig, et id omne ge- 
nus. The‘ swinish multitude” were not in pens 
atthe Albany Fair, however visible elsewhere. 
Thanks to our “City Fathers’’ we could ‘‘gather 
together’’ a better exhibition in the streets of Ro- 
chester. in half an hour—and, as the idea is rath- 
er suggestive, we hope it will be put in } ractice 
whan the Fair comes this way ! 

The display of Poultry was fair, but quite in- 
ferior to what we anticipated during the “ hen fe- 
ver,” or “chicken pox,’”’ which has prevailed te 
such an alarming extent for a year past. 

. Floral Hall, the depository of Fruits, Flowers, 
and vegetables, was not so well filled as at prev- 
ious Fairs. 
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the general expectation—the earliness of the sea- 
son, as wellas the location of the Fair, materially 
affecting some portions of the exhibition. Ell- 
wanger & Barry, of this city, contributed largely 
tothe show or Fruits and Flowers. They pre- 
sented the greatest number of varieties of both 
apples and pears, and received the first premium 
in each department. There was a fine display 
of Foreign Grapes, and some good specimens of 
Native varieties. The best Pears we noticed 
were Osband’s Summer Virgalieu, presented (for 
exhibition only) by Mr. Langworthy, of Ironde- 
quoit. Among the vegetables we observeda yood 
display from the garden of C. F. Crosman, of 
Brighton, who received the premium for the best 
and largest collection. 

In Agriiultural Implements, Machinery, &c., 
the display was extensive and complete. The 
best exhibition was made by Emery & Co., of 
Albany, who had a building erected expressly 
fsr the display of their wares. Their hall was 
altogether the neatest and best arranged on the 
ground and attracted marked attention and admir- 
ation from the thousands in attendance. Much 
credit is due this firm, not only for the style in 
which their exhibition wes got up, but for its 
completeness—comprising every ting in the 
shape of agricultural and horticultural machines, 
implements and tools, from a pruning knife to 
their celebrated improved railroad horse powers, 
threshers and separators. 

Of the collection of horse powers, threshers, 
drills, mowing machines, reapers, plows, horse 
rakes, straw cutters, churns, etc., etc., exhibited 
in front of Implement and Mechanic halls, we 
are unable to speak in detail. The display of 
each was highly creditable to the various manu- 
facturers and dealers. In one of the halls atwen- 
ty horse power engine was in operation, driving 
a long train ef heavy machinery—including a Na- 
pier printing press, drilling, boring, moulding, 
planing, and shingle machines, bark mill, ete.— 
This was a notable feature, and decided improve- 
iment upon previous exhibitions. 

Dairy hall presented a poor sight indeed, al- 
thouga it presented a few good specimens of But- 
ter aud Cheese—the latter principally from Her- 
kimer county. Wesee no good reason for so 
meagre an exhibition in this department—and 
would respectfully submit whether the far-famed 
dairymen of Herkimer, Orange, Oneida, Madi- 
son, ete., were advised of the holdiug of a Fair 
at Albany, about the 4th ef September, 1850. 
[No wonder the tent was blown down, for no 
reasonable man could expect the smiles or bles- 
sings of Providence upon sueh a “ lame and im- 
potent’”’ exhibition. ] 

The display of Grain, Flour and Seeds was 
very fair, we are advised, not having an opportu- 
nity to examine it closely. Gen. Harmon, of 


Wheatland, exhibited 40 varieties of Wheat, and 





was awarded a silver medal: he also received 
the first premium for the best sample of Indian 
Corn. Samuel Davison, of Greece, this county, 
received the first premium for the best Winter 
Wheat. 


From the Rochester Demecrat. 
The Great State Fair. 


This more than nine days’ annual Wonder has 
parses away ; but its influence, we hope, will be 
asting. As an exemplification of the “dignity of 
Labor,” and an illustration of the ever-advancing 
spirit of Science and Invention,and the never ceas- 
ing progress of the human mind towards the per- 
fection of Art, these Fairs are truly grand in their 
results, Scarcely one among the many thousand 
and multifarious articles presented for competi- 
tion or exhibition at the late Fair, was unworthy 
of deliberate examination. From a steam-engine 
toa machine for cleaning carpets, through all the 
grades of mechanical instruments, there was 
something to show improvement upon old methods 
of action, or am entirely new and fresh invention 
designed to render more easy the operation of a 
labor saving machine, and givethe preductions of 
art still greater perfection. Emulation may be 
considered the great incentive to promote the en- 
terprise of the inventor; but there is added to 
this in a good degree the hope of gain—first by 
carrying off the prize from the many other com- 
petitors, and second, by the thrift which is pretty 
sure to follow the prominence given to the wares 
of the successful exhibitor, It may be relied 
upon, that the next year’s fair will not fail to 
bring back the same class of articles in an im- 
proved form. The stimulus to further invention 
is not lost by one defeat, nor deadened by a single 
success. We see reapers, horse rakes, corn- 
stalk cutters, and grain-drills, to outside appear- 
ance the same identical machines that were col- 
lectedon a previous occasion. Butan inspection 
of them shows that during the year, their inven- 
tors have sought still further to perfect the ma- 
chines over whose construction they have labor- 
ed many a day, or month, or year, fully conscious 
that their brains and hands were toiling for the 
public weal. 

The man who has been successful in producing 
a fruit in which some new quality to give delec- 
tation is found, or broug!t to a higher perfection 
any thing belonging to the vegetable kingdom, ve- 
ry properly brings it here, to exhibit the effects 
of good culture aided by a practical experimen- 
tal knowledge of the habits and wants of the 
plant which he raises. Hundreds of people come 
to see these things with morethan that vain curi- 
osity which would lead them to visit a raree show, 
and they derive some new light upon matters in 
which they are interested, and from which they 











will improve their own works. 
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No one can perceive the great difference be- 
tween the eattle, horses, sheep, swine, and do- 
mestic fowls of the present day, and tho-e with 
which the farms of our State were stocked only 
a few years since, without admitting the benefi- 
cial effects of these fairs where are to be gathered 
the best of all these to be found any where in 
this or the neighboring States. We glory in these 
annual Fairs. They areappropriately called the 
“ Farmers’ Festiy als” and if ever reason for 
general rejoicing and exultation is shown, it 
must be when the fatness of our land, the plenty 
which industry produces on all sides, and the 
comforts, the beanty ond elegance with which art 
surroun(s us, are at one view spread before our 
eyes. The agriculturists of our State enjoy a 
pre-eminence in point of fertile lands, the means 
to cultivate them with facility and ease, and all 
the knowledge which science in the whole world 
can give to aid the labors of their hands, over 
those of anv other country. Here, at these fairs, 
all this is proved. He must be blind, indeed, 
who does not see it. 

Next year, in all probability, the State Agri- 
cultural Fair will be held in this city. It is ac- 
mitted to belong to us, and there will be no other 
feeling than that of a desire for it, on the part of 
our citizens. The Fair held here in 1843, was 
one of the best and most triumphant ever he'd in 
the State. Indeed, we heard gentlemen at Alba- 
ny declare their belief that in many respects it 
still stands unsurpassed. If it can be cast inthe 
shade at all, it belongs to us to do it. Let our far- 
mers, mechanics and others begin early to pre- 
pare for it. The ladies must begin upon their 
portion of the work inseasun, Things new and 
old, if they present points of attraction, interest 
or instruction, must be brought out. We have 
our standard before us—the greatest and best 
must be ecl psed. 


0 





From the Lexington Ubserver and Reporter. 
Kentucky. 


This day the first great Fair of the Kentucky 
Agricultural and Mechanical Association closes, 
and with it terminates one of the most splendid 
exhibitions of Kentucky art and Kentucky indus- 
try ever witnessed in the State. Each day has 
been cheracterised by a display worthy of the oc- 
casion, worthy of the noble population whose 
skill, judgment, and taste were represented, and 
worthy of the fame of our proud Commonwealth. 
The formation of the Association constitutes an 
era in the history of our State, and its beneficial 
effects will be seen and felt in a remarkable de- 
gree now and hereafter. 

We cannot at this time enter at large into a 
detailed description of the various articles of eom- 
petition which this Fair brought out; where all 
were so justly the subject of admiration, we 








——_—— 





hardly know where to begin or hew to speak. 
But we cannot let the occasion pass without bear- 
ing our testimony to the superior exhibition of 
live stock which took place yesterday and the 
day before. It would certainly heve been sur- 
prising if the exhibition of domestic animals had 
not been very fine, because situated as we are in 
the midst of the finest agricultural region in the 
world, with our extensive ranges of rich blue 
gfass, ard where great attention has always been 
given tothe improvement and rearing fine stock, 
it was to be expected, as a matter of course that 
the exhibition in this departmeut of industry 
wonld be worthy of the reputation which Ken. 
tucky has acquired, But every one present on 
the days referred to was most agreeably surprised 
at the extent, variety and unexcelled beauty of 
the stock presented for inspection. It ercatly 
exceeded the highest expectations of all, and it 
was the general remark of our oldest and best 
farmers that they had never witnessed such an 
array of the most beautiful and blood-like ani- 
mals, 

The concourse in attendance on each day of 
the Fair has been very large, and the interest in- 
stead of losing force by the leng‘h of the time 
devoted to the exhibitions, has aequired, if pos- 
sible, new strength from day to day. 

On the whole this has has been one of the most 
admirably arranged, bert regulated, and pleasur- 
able meetings of the kind ever gotten up in the 
Union; and when the fact is taken into consider- 
ation that it is the first exhibition of a newly for- 
med society, itis a subject of wonder that every 
thing has been so weil arranged, and that such 
unusual satisfaction has been given. 

As we before remarked, tue Fair closes to-day, 
with probably the most interesting exhibition of 
the week—it being for manufactured articles and 
agricultural implements. We anticipate seeing 
a larger crowd than has yet attended, save, prob- 
ably, that of the first day. The ladies, especially, 
will be out in full force to-day. : 

Cc 
Ohio State Fair. 





Among the many notices of the Fair in Cincin- 
nati papers, the following from the Atlas is a fair 
specimen; — 

The second day of the Great State Fair was 
most }-ropitious in every respect for the progress 
of the Exhibition, and the accomplishment of the 
great purposes connected with it. The weather 
was clear and beautif/ul—the articles on exhtbit- 
ion were far morenumerous than on the preced- 
ing day—and the number in attendance at the 
Fair ground was immense. 


the eity 'eading to and from the Brighton House, 
and from the Brighton House to Camp Washing- 
ton, there was one continual stream of vehicles of 
all kinds loaded with passengers to and from the 


On all the streets of 
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Fair. All the canal boats and packets that could 
be found, were soon presse in the service, and 
carried thousands tvo and from the point of gen- 
eral attraction. The farmers and citizens from 
the interiur of the state, and from Indiana, came 
in, inopposite directions and helped to swell this 
grand mass of human flesh. Within the enclo- 
sure there must have been at one time in the alf- 
ternoon, as many as twenty-five thousand to thir- 
ty thousand people, andthe number that vis ted 
the gruunds during the day, is variously estima- 
ted at from fifty to seventy thousand! All seem- 
ed to enjoy themselves immensely, and willing 
to bear with and accommodate each other as much 
as possible, in the general crowd. We saw no 
quarreling and fighting, and no drunkenness, and 
presumethere was none, We did see thousands 
of bright eyes and smiling faces. 


nH 
U 





From the Cincinnat Gazette. 


Minnesota. 





This young but gigantic Territory of the 
North-west is naking a vigorous struggle to 
bring herself into prominent political existence, 
and to place conspicuously before the public, with 
a view to its influence upon emigratien, the topo- 
graphical character aud agricultural capabilities 
of the land Jyiug upon the St. Croix and St. Pe- 
ter’s rivers, and the Mississippi above the Falls 
of St. Anthony. 

Governor Kamsey, in the discharge of his du- 
ties as Indian Agent in Minnesota, has made ex- 





- 


ry tothe persons who went out from Ohio, Pen- 
sylvaniaand Keutucky when the terrttorial gov- 
ernment was organized, The summers are rep- 
resented as less variable there than in this latti- 
tude, and the winters are so much more dry and 
agreeable as not to be so severe upon the constitu- 
lion of an emigrant fromthe Ohio Valley as are 
the sudden changes here from cold to moderate 
weather, and vice versa, with the influenzas and 
fevers thus produced. 

No gold has been discovered yet in Minne 
sola, nor is the land one which holds out induce- 
meuts tothe slothful and worthless to come and 
liveuponit. Menwhogo to Minnesota must 
expect to work or want; but land is cheap— 
beautiful farms in pleasant places, are abuudant— 
the soil is found to remunerate generously the 
toil that may be expended upon it—and we have 
no doubt that to industrious and provident set- 
tlers, it holds out safer and better, and certainly 
more inducements, than any part of our broad na- 
tional domains wherein the richness of the earth 
and the stimulation ofthe sun and shower pro- 
duce food without labor, or ary part in which 
gold lies uponthe ground in ounce pieces, or 
can be dug from the beds and sides of its streams 
in pound lumps. 

‘The towns in Minnesota, we understand, are 
growing with considerable rapidity, and their 
immediate neighborhoods filling up with a thrifty 
class of farmers, A good deal of attention has 
already been bestowed upon common schools and 
several have been opened which are well suppli- 





tended journeys into different parts of the Terri- ed with pupils. Looking at this fine country, 
tory, of all of which he gives a good account. | and thinking about the ten thousand tailors, shoe- 
On the Mississippi, as far north as Cass Lake, | makers, and other artizans—with their families, 
whichis described as a very beautiful sheet of |—who are “striking,” qnarreling, disturbing the 
water, ne found excellent crops of winter wheat, public quiet, and often more than halt starved 


at the stations of t..e missionaries and ¢ nverted 
Indians, with many kinds of vegetablas, all grow- 
ing rapidly and promising well. 

Several parties from St, Paul and other towns 
in Minnesota, have made excursions far up the 
St. Peter’s River the present summer, and 
found good safe navigation {ur a very comfortable 
class of steamboats, much beautiful scenery, and 
acountry whichthey describe as made upof al- 
ernate sections of land densely and valuably wuod- 
ed, and of beautiful prairie bottom, equal in fer- 
lility to those of the Miami, in Ohio. 

The timber onthe St. Croix, is extremely 
valuable and beautiful, and produces lumber of 
the first quality, the demand tor which is con- 
stautly bevon all that the mills can supply. 
There is much beantiful ana rich farming land on 
this streamalso, which Lime will bring into use. 

With atew days of extreme heat the past month 
—when the thermometer rose as high at St Paul 
as ithas been at any time in Cincinnati, anda 
few days last winter, when the mercury sank 
below zero -the climate appears to be satisfacto- 





/in the cities of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 


&c., we cannot but think how much wiser it 
would be, how much more manly, how far bet 

ter in every respect, for themselves and others 1! 
they would change their localities, and for the 
most part, their pursuits: laying down thei: shears 
and iteedies, their awls and lap-stones, shaking 
the dust of the big cities from their feet, and arm 
themselves against hunger; and thirst, and naked- 
hess, with the axe, the plow and the hoe, on the 
fields of Minnesota. 





Freepixc.—Always be regular and systematic in 
feeding your stock. Regularity is the balance wheel oi 
Agricultural enterprise; derange this, and the machine 
‘puns down.” Stated hours and specified quantities— 
graduated according to circumstances, should invariably 
beob erved. ‘*Neithertoo little nortoomuch, too of- 
ten nor too seldom,” this is the true policy. 





He who restrains bimsell in the use of things law- 
fal will never encroach upon things forbidden. 


The passions are warm friends to themselves bu‘ 
bitter enemies to others. 
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The United States an Agriculoural 
Country. 


We find the following article published with- 


out credit in on exchange. Though bearing a 


general title, the remarks seem peeuliarly appli- 
cable to Western New York. Perhaps the time 
has been when the people of “the far west” 
availed themselves of the credit which the “Gen- 
esee and Oswego” brands had obtained to push 
their flour into market; but that time has gone by 
and “ St, Louis” flour at this time commands 
from twenty-five to fifty cents more per barrel, 
than the choicest “Genesee and Oswego” brands, 


Agriculture, commerce, and the arts, constitute 
the chief business of the industrious portiou of 
our race, and it is te the physical peculiarities of 
a country that we are chiefly to refer the predom- 
inance of one or other of those pursuits. Thus 
England with her vast mineral wealth, and her 
dense population, must almost of necessity be a 
manufacturing nation ; and although she is also 
noted for her extended commerce, and her impro- 
ved agriculture, thegreat attention which she has 
paid to the latter, may, perhaps, be fairly ascribed 
to those peculiar views concerning the inter- 
change between nations which have heretofore 
prevailed. The rich and valuable mines of the 
central portions of the continent of Europe, and 
the numerous arts which can flourish only in 
their immediate vicinity, must ever give occupa- 
tion to a large portion of her inhabitants. Com- 
paratively few commercial advantages are enjoy- 
ed by them, and the produce of their agriculture 
seldom rises above tne amount which is necessa- 
ry for the supply of their own immediate wants. 
In all these countries, therefore, the failure of a 
single crop is the cause of serious apprehension, 
and in some of them, as in Austria, although a 
large proportion of the population is engaged in 
agriculture, there is need of a yearly importation 
of breadstuffs. This has been ascribed toa detec- 
tive mode of tillage, but I am inclined to believe 
that it arises in part, at least, if not entirelrs, from 
the high price of land. It is the large returns 
which the farmer must extort from the soil in 
order to meet the interest of the heavy investment 
which discourages him in his efforts, and which 
at length has the effect of diminishing the amount 
of the agricultural products. All the appliances 
of science and art may be called into requisition 
to increase the yield of the soil, but every im- 
provement of this kind only serves to increase 
the price of the land and the amount of rent 
to be raised from it. When we look at the con- 
trast which the United States present in this res- 
pect, we need not wonder, that while travelers 
speak in raptures of the agriculture of France and 
Bejgium, Germany and England, the famished 


—" 
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population of some of those countries has been 
fed by the surplus produce of a comparatively 
rude mode of tillage. 

During the year 1847, breadstuffs to the amount 
of forty-three millions dollars were exported from 
this country to Great Britain and Ireland alone. 
The vast agricultural resources of the United 
States were then for the first time duly appreci- 
ated. Notwithstanding the quantity exported du- 
ring the present year bears no proportion to that 
of the preceding one, there can be little doubt 
that our country is destined to be the granary of 
the World. We cannot boast of those mineral 
riches which are found elsewhere ; still deposites 
of iron ore and coal, those most valuable products, 
exist here in great abundance. But our chief 
treasure is the soil, and the immense extent of 
our republic, and the liberal policy which has 
been pursued in regard to the disposition of its 
lands, places it in the power of almost every in- 
habitant to become the owner of a domain, which 
in Europe could only be possessed by the favor- 
ed few. 


It is a commen mistake that land which is in 
the highest state of cultivation, and yields the lar- 
gest crops, 1s necessarily the most valuable. It 
is stated by Boussingault that a field in the neigh- 
borhood of Pampeluna, where the rent of land is 
extremely low, gave a profitable crop of wheat, 
although the yield was not more than from six 
and a half to seven and a half bushels per acre. 
‘** An English farmer,” says Washington in a let- 
ter addressed to Arthur Young, “must have a 
verh indifferent opinion of our soil when he hears 
that with us an acre produces no more than eight 
or ten bushels ot wheat, but he must not forget 
that in all countries where land is cheap and la- 
bor is dear, the people prefer cultivating much to 
cultivating well.’ 

It is this very extent of our country, and the 
cheapness of the land, which now, as at the date 
of the letter of Washington, contribute to render 
our comparatively rude culture the most profita- 
ble in the world. Thus, while the average of 
he produce of wheat in the United States is not 
probably above fifieen or sixteen bushels to the 
acre, that in Germany is more than twenty-five 
bushels ; in England twenty-five or twenty-six; 
and in France twenty-four. Still, as has been 
already stated, the amount of breadstuffs raised 
here, far exceeds that broduced in either of the 
countries above named. And the same consider- 
ation, viz: cheapness of land, together with the 
rapid and cheap rate at which, by machinery, the 
crop is harvested and made ready for the miller, 
must give to the Western States and Territories 
great advantages for the cultivation of the cereal 

rain, 


Mr. O'Reilly stated at one of the meetings of 


the New York State Agricultural Society, during 
the winter of 1844, that the product of the wheat 
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lands, between Seneca lake aid the Niagara riv-|acre. P, D, Aldrich, has eight acres of the 
er, had not, for the preceding three or four years,| white dent, which is now setting hard, although 
exceeded the low average of eleven or twelve! planted as late as the twenty-fifth of May, in 
bushels per acre. The land in Western New} Willow river, one mile from the village; which 
York generally bears a high price, and the prob-| will yield from forty-five to fifty bushel per acre 
lem to be solved is, whether by a more efficient | Buckwheat, wheat and potatoes yield well; and 
system of agriculture the average yield can be so| all kinds of vegetables are abundant. 

much increased as to afford a returu for the invest- rf 0 
ment. What will be the result may be inferred Stock Breepixc.—The following extract 
from the well known fact that a large proportion | from the report of the committee on bulls of the 
of the wheat flour with the “Genesee and Oswe-| New Haven County Agricultural Society, con- 
go” brands, is obtained from wheat grown in the jtains sentiments worthy the attention of stock- 
far western States. breeders : 


‘“* Your committee being called to judge on one 
Tea Seed.—Mr, Junius Smith of S, Carolinia,| class of breeding animals would state that in 
who is now growltag the tea plant, thus des- | coming to their decisions, they were governed by 
cribes the seed. | what, intheir opinions, was calculated to produce 

‘The tea nut, generally denominated tea seed, | the best improvement of stock in the country. 
is of the size and color of a hazel nut, and equal | And in this they not only had regard to size, form, 
in weight to eight cotton seeds. The bulk of a/and color, but to their blood and handling quali- 
full sized tea nut is two and one-fourth inches |ties. In our examinations we found animals of 
in circum/arence —a middle sized nut 1 1-4 inch, ‘fair form and color, but with hides so thick and 
average about one and a half inch. Like all nuts | hard, as to render them totally unfit for breeding 
it contains an oily kernel, which is covered with | animals. We would call the particular attention 
a shell thicker than that ofa cotton seed but rath- | of breeders to this important point, as there are 
er thinner than that of a hazel nut. The public “many otherwise fine animals in the country lack- 
mind is misled by calling it tea seed, It)ing im this very desirable quality. A mellow, 
should be called tea nut, denoting more definitely | floating hide, is an indispensable quality in a fine 
its true character. Many persons have written|animal. Another point is, where an improvement 
to me from a distanse, rejuesting me to forward |is desired by crossing, be careful to select a pure 
a small quantity of tea seed ina letter, evidently | blood male animal, and be sure to reject those that 
misled by calling it tea seed and unacquainted | are high fed when young. 
with the sizgeto whieh a letter would be swelled i — 
by suchan enclosure, besides the insecurity of | The New Patent Rat T'rap.—The August num- 
such a mode of conveyance. This nat, therefore | ber of the Journal of the I'ranklin Institute con- 
should be packed and transported in boxes pro- tains the specification of a patented mouse trap. 
portioned to the quantity and bulk of the nuts.” lhe improved mode of body snatching is as fol- 

4 lows :—A any a of a sus- 
. . 9 Sit} 335) ‘ vended on a hook. Enter rat. small mirror 
Craps os tee al POLE VOrPy ‘ so adjusted, that the rat sees his shadow inthe 

The Willow River Enquirer of the twenty-| glass, (just as Richard did,) and not recognizing 
ninth ult., says: himself at first sight, thinks that some other rat is 

On both sides of the St. Croix, the farmers | aiming for the cheese. He rushes in to head off 
ere gatliering an abundant harvest—a fair remun-| his rival. The board he treads onis a deceiver. 
eration for their honest toil. Col. Greely onthe | It is supported by « weak spring, (probably a 
west or Minnesota side ofthe Lake has harvested | patent ee which yields under his weight, and 
his winter wheat and rye, which was a stout| precipitates*him into a lower story of the trap, 
growth, well filled, and free from rnst. Mr.|and then the floor flies up to resume its place. 
Foster, also, on the east or Wisconsin side of | Another rat comes along, sees the reflection of 
the lake, on the Kinnekinnick, has harvested his | his predecessor, as well as his own, and thinks 
winter wheat, which we saw in the field, and is | two rats are fighting for the cheese. In he goes 
very good. —down he goes, and so on, tofies quolies. 

The eight-rowed New York cornis out ofthe! The advantages of this trap are obvious. It 
way of the frost, long ears and well filled. The |economises cheese. It saves the animal alive, 
Ohio yellow dent is alsoripening fast; much of | and affords to mankind and dog kind, the pleasure 
of italready fit to grind. Atield of ten acres,|of subsequently killing him at their leisnre. It 
in Osceola, Wis., thirty-two miles above, and) teaches a useful lesson. Rats should study op- 
owned by Mr. Arnold, which is alsothe yellow |ties. They should learn toknow themselves, and 
dent, is very stout; and Mr. Bailey, at the mouth| know their own face, when they see it in aglass. 
of the lake, has fifteenacres of the yellow den:,| Hence our man rats are beginning to crook their 
which he thinks will yield fifty bushels to the | long hairs about their lips, and give them a char- 
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acteristic curl, so that they may identify them- 
selves by using a hair lip for an earmark.—- Penn- 
sylvanion. 





© 
From the Cleveland Family Visitor. 


Disease in Peach Trees. 


_—— 


There is a small green grasshopper that lives 
on peach trees, and eats small round holes inthe 
leaves, but it is not very voracious ; it is about 
three quarters of an imch in length, has four 
gauze wings and two long -ntenrae. These in- 
sects make their appearauce in the month of Au- 
gust, and continue until there comes a severe 
frost. Whether the same’ insect continues alive 
solong, or whether there is a succession of them 
I cannot say. They make a noise like acricket, 
and most people, I presume, think their noise is 
mae by crickets, They commence chirping soon 
after sunset, and keep up the same monotonous 
er-ck, crick, with little intermission through the 
night, till near sunrise; and sometimes, though 
seldom, they may be heard ina dark clouly day. 

The female is armed with a sting like a locust, 
with which she perforates the bark, on trees, or 
limbs, of one, two, or three years growth, and 
deposits a small, long, transparent egg, between 
the bark and the wood, or rather in the newly 
formed wood. She then closes the puncture with 
a kind of gum from her mouth, so that the place 
cannot be easily discovered except by a small 
spec, rather darker than the surrounding bark. 
She then crawls a short distance and deposites 
another egg, securing the puncture in the same 
manner, and so continuing, I know not how long, 
if not disturbed. In the following April, from 
each of these eggs is produced a small white 
worm, resembling the peach grub in miniature, 
leaving a small hole where the worm has esca- 
ped, and in some of these places the peach gum 
exudes, 

By cutting off the bark it will be found that the 
inner bark and wood around each egg is deaden- 
ed and turned yellow for a space as large as a 
half dime or dime. Whether these insects in- 
fest other fruit or forest trees I krow not, but 
presume they do. I do not know that this is the 
sole cause of the disease, but by having a great 
number of these eggs deposited, nd the new 
wood and bark killed around each egg, would be 
likely to prevent the free circulation of the sap, 
and produce the usual symptoms of the disease, 
suckers would shoot out below, and the fruit ri- 
pen prematurely, the leaves turn yellow and the 
tree dies; and if there should, in addition, be 
grubs at the root of the tree, being attacked root 
and branch, it would be sufficient to account for 
its death. 

Entomologists can probably tell the name, class 
genus, and transmutation of the insect. Tam not 
skilled in such matters, but will venture a con- 
jecture that these small worms become the peach 
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grub, and the grub produces the succeeding 
grasshopper. I doubt whether their attack is 
known to many, as they do their mischief in the 
night s>cautiou,ly, and are seldom seen or heard 
in the day time. . 

If any one doubts this statement, or has the cu- 
riosity to know move about these insects he can, 
during the twilight, cr by candle light, in the 
evening, catch several them under a large tum- 
bler or other transparent vessel, and supp!y them 
with green peach leaves, and bits of peach lim)s, 
and they may be seen in the evening, by candle 
light, depositing their eggs as before described, 
There is soma difficulty in finding them, and al- 
though they make noise enough, itis difficult to 
ascertain where they are by their noise, they 
being literally ventriloquists, the noise proceed- 
ing from their bodies just back of their wings; or 
by examining the trees in April, the place of the 
egg may be more easily disecvered, the inner 
bark being killed, the outsideturns darker colored, 

Ifthis should prove to be the cause of the dis- 
ease, future discoveries may suggest a remedy, 

€ 


Agricultural Chemistry. 





The following are some of the topics discussed 
inthe collection of ‘Lectures on the general rela- 
ltion which science bears to practical agriculture, 
delivered by Professor James F. W. Jolson F. 
R.S., &c., with notes, &c., published by C. M. 
Saxton, of N. Y. 

Professor Johnston, in the course of lectures 
delivered by him before the New York State Ag- 
ricultural Society, stated the following things 
worth remembering : y 

1. Jn this climate the temperature rises to 100 
degrees Farenheit five feet below the surface, 
snd to 140 half an inch below it, facts which he 
says, he learned himself with surprise. He uses 
them to illustrate the economy of nature in pro- 
moting veretation. 

2, The sumbeam is composed of three distinct 
and separate rays—one of heat, one of light, and 
one called the chemical ray. These three agen- 
cies exist in different proportions in the sunbeam 
in the spring, summer, and autumn, The blue 
or chemical ray is greater in the spring; the light 
greater inthe summer. Thechemical is less in 
autumn, and then the heating ray predominates, 
The proportions ofthese rays vary in different 
seasons of the year in order that that the growing 
plant may arrive at maturity, -It has also been 
ascertained that the proportions of these agent va- 
ry indifferent climes, 

8. It has been ascertained that the flowers 
of a plant absorbs more heat than cther parts 
and the dark more than the light; and hence it is 
inferred that the eolor of a flower is what deter- 
mines the quantity of heat it requires and the 
}amount which nature supplies. 

4. Drainage is as necessary in dry and sand: 
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soil as in wet soils. “If soil is merely burnt Peas, that are “buggy” make an excellent feed 
up by drought, and you suppose the rootsto des- | forswine. The nutritive mattercontained in the 
cend only to the depth of about three inches, it is | pea is greater, per pound, than that of any other 
obvious that the heat of the summer dries up the | vegetable, and when ground into meal, or molified 
land to the roots. But if by drainage you open | by souking, it becomes one of the best articles for 
up the soil three feet deep, so that the rain, in- fattening swine possible to be obtained. Peas 
steal of flowing off the surface, descends through | which have bugs in them are utterly unfit for hu- 
the soil thus made perviousto it, the roots will! man food; aiid theve is no disposing of them in 
grow deeper, and whilethe upper surface is dry, | the market; so that, all things considered, their 
the drought does not reach the roots, which are_ appropriation in this manner, is the most eco- 
thus enabled to live longer than they otherwise | nomical that can be devised. 
would.” . | Yarps.—See that all your yards are now re- 
5. lobocco is a crep which containes much | plenished with some substance that will absorb 
mineral matter. Supposean acre to yield 800} and retain the liqnid excrement voided by your 
Ibs, these SO( Ibs. will contain about 160 Ibs. of| animals during the falland winter. It w ill sub- 
mineral matter, which is carried off froman acre} serve a double purpose—furnish a good bed for 
of tobacco land. Itis the duty of the farmer to} the animals to repvse on before the snow falls, 
supply the mineral matter, thus exhausted, if he | and during the cold chilling nights of the later 
wishes to sustaln the soil. . 
6. ‘bhere are certain parts of every animal re- 
moved every day, anda quantity of new material 
put in its place. Hence the animal should havea 





autumn, and supply an excellent manure for 
your field crops in the spring. More attention 
should be accorded to this subject, and I trust 
‘ ; farmers will soon awake to fresh appreciation of 
constant supply in order that this daily waste | jts importance, and graduate their course accord- 
may be made up. An animal requires to sustain ingly. 
its body in good condition, or te supply what is 6 
called the sustaining food, about one-sixtieth part| Steer should never be confined, during winter, in 
of its own weight daily. Ifyou wish to increase | close quarters; nor should more than twenty or twenty- 
its size, or enable it }to work, you must give more. | five ever be permitted to run together. ‘The nature of 
If you ‘eed for milk twice the quantity: the sheep is remarkably ardent, and the atmosphere 
7. It will be found that the soil and the plant | soon becomes deterioriated and impure even where the 
contain nearly the same substances, the only one | flock is small. Water it shouldbe remembered, is as 
not in the plant being alumina. The mechanical | neccesary for sheep, as for the ox or the horse. ‘True 
function of alumina in the soil is to anchor the the sheep can live without water, if there be a supply cf 
plant. [ts tenacity is its invariable property. | snow; bat because a man can live withouthis dinner, 
Some plants grow ina mere sand, but the great) the fact ought not to be regarded as evidence that be 
majority of them require a certain degree of teu-| doves not need it, One may live under the deprivation 
acity in the soil, which is obtained by mixing | of many things, the possession of which would contii- 
silica with clay. This alumina does not enter in-| pute essentially to his well-being. 
to the plant, but only gives to the soil the tenaci- . 
ty necessary to retain the plant. A City incident. 


‘6 Oh Ged! that blood shouid be so cheap, 
And bread should be so dear!” 


We could not refrain from quoting these lines a few 

Here are two or three excellent suggestions for evenings since, as we witnessed a poor woman who had 
farmers by a correspondent of the Germantown | just retarned from aclothing store whither she hed 
Telegraph. They are not only valuable, but | been to carry her bundle of pantaloons. It was Saturday 
justin peereee.. | night, and she was too late to gether pay. ‘The clerk 

If you have any bean straw, do not permit it! pad gone, and carried awsy the key of the safe. There 
to be wasted, but feed it to your sheep. These | was no money. They gave hera ticket for her due, 
animals are remarkably fond of it, and will par- | ote oa “wood evenine!? But lend mea dollaron 
take of it freely when they refuse the best Eng- | this” said she, I have nothing to buy,tread tor my chil- 
lish hay, or evel grain, It is sometimes passed | dren to maaorow F “How ee pay . 
through a chaffing machine, and fed to them while | phe a sow pr see naiiiae » & Poor people have 
suckling their lambs; but I consider this super- |), business to mullyply so fast,” was the heartless re; 
fluous, as I have never yet known them to reluse | oly, Here is a half a coil .r, come on Manday gui pay 
it even when they have been too sick to partake | me.” The woman departed weeping as though her 


‘ ‘ » heisne en — heart would dissolve in tears. and that heartless weal- 
of other food. Mouldy beans may be cleansed, ‘thy scoundrel turned away with a coarse laugh, and 
freed from their disagreeable odor, and rendered | jingled his well filled purse as though he had achieved 
excellent feed for sheep, simply by pouring hot |g «capital joke!” As we wended onr way alter the 
water over them. If nat very strongly tainted, | unhappy weman, we actually forgot that this seme 


‘ j +. shri trafiec- besotted, vile, selfish son of a dampable false 
pre vw paeely be ‘renderert! fit “for culinary system o! commerce. was fl-sh and blood, ond a human 


purposes, being!—[ Boston Investigator, 
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From the Wool Grower. 
Winter Feeding. 


There cannot be a better time than the present 
for submitting a few remarks upon the subject of 
winter feeding the stock of the farm. The farm- 
et has toiled early and late for the last six months 
to fill his barns and granaries. He has stacks 
and mows of hay. He has wheat, and oats, and 
barley yet tothrash. If he be truly a thrifty far- 
mer, he has a goodly quantity of various roots 
yet to dig. No man, who has any claims to the 
name of a farmer, or his farm ever so small, 
should think of wintering even his cow and horse, 
without at least a quarter of an acre of carrots. 
We believe there can be no successful farming, 
where roots do not enter largely into the products 
of the land. It would seem that any man who 
had been at so much trouble to save fodder, 
would also take the utmost pains to make it go as 
far as possible in feeding his stock. But doubt- 
less there are thousands, who will candidly ad- 
mit that they do not save as much by one quarter 
or one third, as they might do with a little more 
care. Look into any yard or stable, and see the 
quantities of hay wasted. See the straw and 
eorn stalks scattered about and trodden under 
foot. It is no uncommon thing for sheep and cat- 
tle to destroy as much as they eat. 

But suppose only one quarter is lost by this de- 
fective mode of feeding, every fourth ton of hay 
is wasted, and more than wasted, for not only is 
the labor all lost in making it, but also the use of 
the land, and extra labor in feeding it out. The 
man who should carry a load of wheat to market, 
and after he had the money for it in his pocket, 
should throw away every fourth dollar, would be 
called insane. Yet he would not be a whit more 
so than the farmer who wastes his fodder. 

A great saving can be made 

Ist. By cutting or chaffiing the dry hay, stalks 
or straw, if fed separately. 

2d. A great advantage is gained by cutting 
hay, straw, and stalks together, in equal propor- 
tions, if cofivenient, as by that means all becomes 
nearly equal to good hay. 

3d. When hay is scarce and roots and straw 
plenty, by cutting the straw and feeding with the 
roots, the stock may be brought through the win- 
ter in good condition. Many farmers who devote 
their farms to wheat, cut straw for their horses 
and mix bran with it, and thus entirely dispense 
with hay. 

The nutriment in good wheat straw is about 
one third that of hay. Three hundred pounds of 
straw would be equal to one hundred pounds of 
hay. But it only takes about fifty lbs. of wheat 
bran to be equal to one hundred lbs. of hay; and 
as a ton of bran in the wheat regions only costs 
about the same as a ton of ‘hay, the economy of 
this mode of feeding is manifest. A bushel of 
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corn meal is equal (or nearly so) to one hundred 
pounds of hay, as also of the ruta-baga, carrot, 
common turnip, potato, white beet, and Jerusa- 
lem artichoke; twenty-five pounds of oil meal, 
and thirty-five pounds of bean or pea-meal, con- 
tain about the same nutriment as one hundred Ibs. 
of hay. With these tacts before him, the farmer 
has it in his power to add largely to winter for- 
age, by a little extra labor, costing him but little, 


as at that season of the year labor is cheap. He 


must cut all his fodder. 

But says Mr. “I can’t,” I havea large stock 
to feed, and it would be impossible. Have you 
evertried it? No. Then you do not know what 
you can do. With a good straw cutter and a horse 
power, a man can cut straw enough in one hour 
for a feed for fifty head of cattle, or two hours a 
day is sufficient to prepare the feed for that num- 
ber of cattle. It is therefore an object for the 
farmer to use the cutter freely, for thereby he can 
easily add largely to his ability to winter stock. 

Another thing is important; your cattle and 
sheep must be housed. Aside from economy of 
feeding, by saving direct waste, a great deal is 
made by keeping all animals warm during cold 
weather. An animal comforably sheltered does 
not consume as much food by a large difference, 
as one left out unprotected. Good shelter, there- 
fore, adds materially to the durability of the mow, 
and consequently to the farmer’s profits. It will 
make avery great difference in the spring wheth- 
er you can sell ten tons of hay, or have to buy it 
to get your stock through. 

By grinding all the grain and mixing the meal 
with the chopped feed, a decided saving is effect- 
ed, because the meal is then perfectly assimilated 
in the stomach of the animal, and thus thoroughly 
digested. 

The best method for feeding chopped food is 
to cut it into a tub or vat, at least six or twelve 
hours before wanted for use, sprinkle and cover 
it over, with a weight upon the cover, so as to 
press the mass together. Inthis way it becomes 
very tender, and is easily eaten. If bran or meal 
be used it is well to mix in cool weather when 
the mass is wet down, but in hot weather mix it 


just before feeding. When roots are fed in addi- 


tion to chopped food, they should be cut fine and 
mixed with it. 

We say to all, feed nothing to your stock that 
is not either cut or ground, and give good shelter, 
and you can make a better profit than upon any 
other portion of your labor. 





Vv 


Oxra Rore anv Wuirs,—Our friend, Col. 
Maunsell White, sends us from his plantation, 
Deer Range, Plaqueminea, aspecimen of a whip 
made out of the Okra plant. The discovery is 
due to Mr. John Blourgere, and promises to de- 
velop a new and valuable staple to be added to 
the other productions of our State. The whip 
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sentto us is made of the stalk, and the root 
serves as the handle, while the bark at the same 
time forms the body of the whip andlash. Mr. 
Blougere says that the hemp made from the Okra 
plant will not rot in water. The bark has ten 
layers of fibres, and will produce more hemp than 
any other plant known. It is the easiest to dress, 
but to do it to any extent would require heavy 
rollers, like sugar-mill rollers, to run the stalks 
through, after which operation, four days only is 
required to make it a most beautiful article of the 


kind.—V. O. Delta, 


ry 


Application of Science the Feeding of 
Stock. 


[From Professor Johnson’s Lectures. ] 





An animal requires to sustain its body in good 
condition, or to supply what is called the sustain- 
ing food, about one-sixteenth part of its weight, 
and to keep it in condition, one-fiftieth or one-six- 
tieth part of its weight, every day to supply its 
daily waste. If you want to give it food, to in- 
crease its size, to enable it to labor, or to produce 
milk, then you must give it more food. If you 
feed it for milk you must give it double that quan- 
tity. You must adapt your food to the points for 
which the animal is fed, and you can do this, for 
the art of feeding animals so as to produce certain 
results is one of those arts which science has giv- 
en to the farmer. If I desire to lay on muscle, I 
must giye food that contains gluten, and looking 
over this table (pointing to a diagram) you see 
that beans and peas contain this in the largest 
quantity, and you know how important an article 
of food beans and peas are for horses and cattle, 
particularly for working horses. Cabbage con- 
tains about nine-tenths of its weight of water. 
Wheat, thirty-five or forty per cent of gluten, or 
of this matter from which muscle is formed. The 
flower of the cauliflower contains more of gluten 
than any substance raised by us for food. If you 
want to lay on fat, give the animal food that con- 
tains more fat, such as Indian corn; so if you 
want to give it a good coat, give it oats or Indian 
corn. You can make an animal fat by giving it 
fat, but in general we select seeds or grains, such 
as linseed, that contains a large quantity of oib, 


sometimes 20 percent. Rape seed contains 70, 


per cent. and poppy seed contains a great per 
centage of oil, In Flanders and France and other 
parts of Europe, it is cultivated for its oil, The 
cake which is left after expressing the oil is ex- 
ceedingly nourishing, and can be used advantage- 
ously in feeding cattle, This poppy cake does 
not contain opium enough to injure an animal. 
But the animal is often fed for ntlk. Now milk 
has three different qualities. Themilkman wants 
quantity and not quality, and therefore he gives 
his cattle grains from the brewery— drinks of va- 
rious kinds and water—and if he finds after all 
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that his milk is too rich he puts a little water in 
it [laughter.] But where the dairyman wants 
butter or cheese, then he wants quality. If he 
makes butter the milk should be rich. He can 
add largely to the ordinary produce of the dairy 
by the selection of food rich in oil. In England 
we give them oil-cake, but not much at a time, 
as it gives an undesirable taste to the butter; but 
this is the result rather of inexperience, for the 
skilful dairyman finds he can givea large amount 
of oil-cake and get a much better quality of milk 
than by giving any other food. So if he wants 
milk for cheese, he gives the food that is rich in 
the material to produce curd—that is ti te | 
the food that produces muscle—and when I tell 
you that that which produces muscle produces 
the curdin the milk of the cow, you then havea 
clue tothe mode in which animals should be fed, 
when you desire to produce certain results. If] 
wanta poor cheese, I should give the animal cab- 
bage, which contains little fat, but a large quanti- 
ty of the muscle-forming or curd-forming mate- 
rial—it produces a milk poor incream and butter, 
but rich inthe material that forms curd. But if 
I desire milk for butter or rich cheese, I give 
more fat, and of all the materials that we know ot 
linseed oil-cake is the best. 

I do not dwell on the feeding of animals for 
growing young calves, When the animal is 
growing it is necessary to adapt the food to its 
condition. You must give it such food as is ne- 


cessary to increase the bone. The cow in calf 


must also have a supply of food in proportion to 
ils condition, soit you are rearing young animals 
you must give food to preserve the milk o! its nat- 
ural consistency. 

One other circumstance it is of great impor- 
tance to attend to—the state in which the food is 
introduced intothe stomach. I! J select Indian 
corn, without mixing it with other food, the ani- 
mal cannot digest it readily. So with other ‘ood. 
This shows how important it is that the fuood— 
whatever its composition, if it is to produce its en- 
tire feeding,effect, should be given in such a state 
that tne animal can avail itself of it. The feed- 
ing of animals with prepared food, is a branch 
o! knowledge which has resulted in great profit 
tothe farmer. A mixture of dfferent@kinds is 
better than one kind; better, because it is of dif- 
ferent kinds, than because it has different compo- 
silions, and by mixing food we are more likely to 
meet the wants of the animal. When food is mix- 
ea with cut ehaff, it is much more nourishing; in 
short, food goes further, and performs its ‘unc- 
tions more effectually, when mixed up in this 
way. Now, you have all heard of malt being 
used in feeding stock; malt differs from ordinary 
barley in its being sprouteda very little, and dried. 
Barley contains starch and gluten; when it sprouts 
a certain quantity of gluten changes its character, 
being converted into a substance soluble in water. 
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Signs of a Prosperous Farmer. 


When lights are seen burning in his house be- 
fore break of day, in winter especially, it shows 
that ihe day will never break on the winter of 
adversity. 

When you see his barn larger than his house, | 
it shows that he will have large profits and small | 
afflictions. 

When you see him driving his work instead 
of his work driving him, it shows that he will 
never be driven from good resolutions, and that 
he will certainly work his way to prosperity. | 

When you see in his house more lamps for | 
burning lard or grease, than candlesticks for | 
more expensive purposes, it shows that ecenomy | 
is lighting his way to happiness and plenty with 
that light which should enlighten every farwer in 
the world. 

When you always see in his wood-house a suf- | 
ficiency for three months or more, it shows that 
he will be more than a ninety days’ wonder in 
forming operations, and that he is not sleeping in 
his house after a drunken frolic. 

When he has a house separate from the main 
building purposely for ashes, and an iron or tin 
vessel lo transport them, it shows that he never 
built his house to be a funeral pile for his family | 
and perhaps himself. 

When his hog-pen is boarded inside and out, | 
it shows that he is “going the whole hog” in, 
keeping plenty inside his house and poverty | 
out. 

When his sled is housed in summer, and his 
farming implements covered both summer and 
winter, it plainly shows that he will have a good 
house over his head in the summer of early life, 
and the winter of old age. 

When his cattle are properly shielded and fed 
in winter, it evidences that he is acting aceording 
to scripture, which says that “a merciful man is 
merciful to his beast.”’ 

When he is seen subscribing fur a newspaper, 
(the Valley Farmer for instance,) and paying in 
advance, it shows that he is speaking like a book 
respecting the latest improvements in agricul- 
ture, and that he will never get his walking pa- 
pers to He land of poverty. 





From the Boston Ploughman. 


Management and Profit of Fowls. 


Since the exhibition of fowls last November, 
there has been a great interest shown in regard 
to the different breeds of hens and their manage- 
ment, It is a subj. ct of more or less interest to 
every reader of your paper. Most persons are 
trying to obtain the largest hens. I think that 
small hens are much more profitable as layers. 
They will lay more eggs than those of the large 
breeds, and they can be kept at half the expense 





of those that are extremely large. My object is 
to obtain the hens that will yield the most eggs 
according to the expense. I have purchased a 
pair of Poland lop Knots, from which to raise 
stuck for next year. ‘They weighed about 7 lbs. 
to the pair. 

I will now give an account of my management 
the past winter. I kept twenty-five hens and a 
protector of the native breed, My pullets that 
were haiched in April commenced laying in No- 
vember, and those hatched in May began to lay 
in December. I iiave not kept an occount of the 
nuinber of eggs laid during the winter. The first 
week in January they laid ninety-one eggs. The 
firsttwo weeks in Iebruary they laid one hun- 
dred and ninety-two eggs. I sold the eggs at 
fliteen cents per dozen, and during the winter 
the cost of keeping the hens was only equal to 
two-thirds the value of the eggs. 

I give my hens corn and cob meal every day, 
mixed in milk or hot water. 1 kept corn, barley 
and oafs by them all the time; I also kept by 
them ashes, lime, and oyster shells. Raw meat 
was given to them every day; I kept all the egg 
Shells during the summer and fed them to the 
hens inthe winter. I kept my hens in a house 
twenty by fifteen feet, with a large window in 
the south side. 1 find no difficulty in making my 
hens lay in winter ; most people fail by neglect- 
ing to supply animal feod, as a substitute for the 
numerous insects which they devour in the sum- 
mer. 

Hens should be left out a few hours every day 
when the ground is bare. The best layers should 
be selected as breeders, and the protector chang- 
ed every season. Grain should be kept by hens 
all times during the year. The principal rea- 
son that some farmers find no profit in keeping 
hens, is because’ they only half feed them; there- 
fore they are always inmischeil, scratching for 
food, When farmers plant corn, they should 
give .heir hens a good supply, and they will not 
scratch it up. Ifhensare well managed, they 
afford more net profit than any other stock, Young 
hens should always be kept over, as they will lay 
better in winter than old hens, 


rat 
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The Farmer and his Wife. 


Allusions have been madein other parts of 
this work to the article of clothing aypropriate in 
the country; butit may not be amiss to refer to 
it here, as one ofthe main features of living pret- 
tily. To dress neatly at all times, and yet so as 
to ocexsion no pecuniary outlay incompatible with 
the ordinary means of rural life, requires good 
taste and good management ofa high grade, es- 
pecially in the fewale head of the family. The 
mother who can clothe her children as well as 
herself, in a style of comliness—always if a con- 
dition to be seen by strangers without mortifica- 
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tion, and without any expenditure to embarrass 
her husband—deserves of himand others high 
commendation. This is one of the most valuable 
accomplishments of the housewife; and nothing 
in a greater degree contributes to the end made 
the subject of the present chapter. 


Where we seea family of good children de- 
cently clad, clean, tidy, and of good breeding, es- 
pecilly in the more humbler walks of life, we im- 
prom ptu exclaim, they must have an excellent 
mother! The country district school with its 
forty or fifty little boys and girls attired in the 
manner described, furnishes one of the best 
specimens of the healthful simpl'city and the 
good domestic economy in rural locations. Here 
the farmer’s wife may gather laurels of unfad- 
ing beauty and verdure; in comparison of which 
the jewels and costly attire of the fashionslle la- 
dy in the drawing room are contemptable and 
worthless. And, indeed, what are the fashion- 
able accomplishments of the Jady of rank—her 
music, her drawing, and her flipancy in French, 
to the ability of the farmer’s wile to rear up sons 
that will be eminent statesmenand divines, and 
daughters that will hold the highest position in 
society? 

While the farmer’s wife is doing tous much to- 
wards living prettily, we have a few things to 
add for the farmer himself todo in this good work. 
Who isto see that the Sunday-waggon, which 
takes the family to church, and now and then 
appears ona holiday, is free from mud and dust, 
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Vatvaste Country ror Farmenrs.— The 
Oregon S, ectator, of the 25th July, referring to 
the productiveness of agricultural pursuits in that 
Territory, says: 

That agricultural pursui's will pay largely 
afew facts will prove. For example—we over- 
heard a gentleman a few days since remark that 
he had just sold stock from his farm to the amount 
of seven thousand dollars worth. And the same 
gentleman said that aside from his remaining 
stuck, he had 150 acres of wheat, which is now 
being harvested, and will yield from twenty to 
thirty bushels per acre. And any one who ean 
calculate the thousands of dollars such a crop 
will secure to its owner, We have heard of two 
or three gentleman on the Culumbia river. who 
have large fields of potatoes, which have been, by 
disinterested persons, estimated wt ove thousand 
bushels beracre. One individual has ten acres 
of potatoes, which have and will cost hin two 
months of personal labor and the same am: unt for 
labor from two hired hand, and if he meets with 
no adverse fortune, he will realize eight or ten 
thousand dollars from his potatoes aloe, In the 
upper part of the Williamette and Umbqua val- 
leys there are almost unlimited opportunities for 
stock raising and dairy business, in the most 
beautiful country in the world, 





Permanent Racks. 


Sheep fieders and farmers who keep but a 





and has been dnly honored by a coat of varnish? 
The farmer himself, or his sons, if he have them 
of sufficient age. Who is to see that the court- 
yard and garden fence is in good repair, and made 
white with paint? Not the farmer’s wile, but the 


farmer himself, or some one under his direction! | 


Who is to see that the family mansion and the 
various out-buildings have been properly regard- 
ed: the hinges and fastenings upon the doors all 
sound; the paint kept bright; the windows free 
from broken glass ; and no loose weather boards 
to become Aeolian harps to the rats and mice 
while the family is asleep? It need not be said 
that this is the duty of the male portion of the 
house-hold! Let not the male reader be dis- 
pleased, if one more question be propounded on 
this subject. Lastly,then, whose duty is ii to see 
that the walks about the mansion be made clean 
and hard, and the grounds contiguous tothem be 
relieved fromthe nuisances of every description? 
Surely this is not the work of the farmer’s wife! 
Nor his daughters! He should himself'see that 
it is done! Hence, let it be said to the reader, 


male and female, do respectively what is here 
set forth, and when the minister, or the doctor,or 
your relatives from the city make you visit, tliey 
will say to you, in all sincerity and truth—How 
prettily you live!—[ Blake’s Every Day Book for 
Farmers, 


small flock of these animals, should never throw 
|their hay on the ground for the animals to foul 
and destroy. This is bad economy. It is better 
‘to have a regular system of feeding apparatus 
arranged, and to see that the hay is put intoitat 
| proper times, and ia such quantity as the neces- 
| sities and wants of the animals require. 

| Racks for this purpose are cheably constructed 
| by taking a piece of common scantling—say three 


inches by four, and boring two rows of holes 


‘from end to end—three inches apart for the in- 
'sertion of slats, and supplying it with legs to 
‘restonin the yatd—the tops of the slats being 
| secured by twisted osiers, or by a light rail- 
| ing, formed: of plank, two inches thick by three 
| wide, extending around the sides and ends, which 
lis to give strength to the fabric and retainthe 
uprights permanently in their places. 

Hay placed in this rack, the sides of which de- 
cline at an angle to accommodate the animals, 
from a perpendicular, it will’never be drawn out 
faster than it is consumed, and the peculiar for- 
mation renders iteasy forthe animals to devour 
the last straw. The costof this kind of rack is 
very slight compared with its value, and can be 
furnished by any worknan who understancs 
the use of the most simple tuvols. 





Rambler. 
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St. Louis Horticultural Society. 


St. Louis, Sept. 7, 1850. 

Society met at the usual time and place; the Presi- 
dent in the chair. 

C. C, WuirrLesey, E-q., having been nominated 
for membership, by Capt. Jas. Siger-on, was unani- 
mously elected. ‘ 

Tue Festivat.—On motion, the Society proceeded 
to vote by bal/ot upon the question, “ Shall we have a 
Festival cele’»ration ?” which was decided in the affirm- 
ative— by a iarge majority. 

On motiun of J. Sigerson, Esq., Thursday, the 19th 
day of Sept. inst. was appointed the day for the festi- 
val, . 

On motion, the President was instructed to appoint 
three committees of three persons each, !o make the ne- 
necessary arrangements for the festival; and he sub- 
quently appointed the following committees: 





Committee on the Hall.—Messrs. W. Salisbury, Jno. 
Sigerson, and J. ‘Turner. 

Committee on the Tables.— Messrs. E. Haren, D. Be 
Hill, and Jas. Glasgow. 

Committee on Invitations.—Messis. E. Abbott, A. 
B. Chambers, and the President. 

A large variety of Fruits, Flowers, &c., were exhib- 
ited, as per list below. 

ARTICLES EXHIBITED. 

By Mr. Jas Glasgow.—A bottle of Catawba Wine of 
the vintage of 1848; Purple Gage Plums. 

By Mr. J. Turner.—5 varieties Peaches; three vari- 
eties Pears, including the Jargonelie and Orange Ber- 
gamot. 

By Mr. J. Page.— Five varieties double Altheas; 18 
do. Roses; 5 Verbenas; 3 Phlox; 1 Tuber Rose; 6 do. 
Zenia; Perennial Flax; Cellery. 

By Mr F. E. Robinson.—Four varieties Peaches 
Prince’s Imperial Gage Plum. 


By Messrs. Sigerson.-—16 large Pomroy Watermel- 
ons; Nutmeg melous and Cantelopes; Chesnut buds; 
large white Corn, new variety; large Yellow do; col- 
lebtion of Cut Flowers, four varieties Apples—Late 
Queen, Sigerson’s Summer Pearmain, White Sweeting, 
N. Y. Seek-no-Further; also, 21 varieties of Peaches— 
Old Remington, Belvidere, Mammoth Cling, Eveline, 
Brumard’s large Yellow, Late Admirabla, red cheek 
Melacoton, Fiushing, French Rare ripe, Old Mixon 
Cling, Blood free, Admirable, Kenrick’s Heath; Gal- 
lant: Diana, Hill’s Melacoton, Blood Cling, Ives 
Free, Buckeye, Large Crimson, Harrison Cling. 

On motion, 

The Society adjourned to the first Saturday in Octo- 
ber. . 
THOS. ALLEN, President. 
E, Ansort, Secretary. 





Sr. Lovts, Oct. 5, 1850, 

Society met at usual time and place, the President jy, 
the chair. 

Present— Messrs. Allen, Abbott, Bissell, Haren, Hill 
Henwood, Millbnrn, Page, Reihl, Robinson, Sigerson, 
Whittlesey. 

The following persons were unanimously elected 
members : 

Gen. W.S. Harvey, proposed by T. Allen; 

J. H. Gay, ed a “ 


JoserH CHARLEss, “6 “ ‘“ 

W. T. Cuaisry, . & W. Salisbury; 
Wo. P. Fenn, “ “c “ 

J. D. Low, “ “ E. Abbott; 
Wm. Taomas, “ “ ‘“c 


After some remarks by different individuals upon the 
propriety of so changing the semi-annual exhibitions 
and festivals of the Society as to meet the state of feel- 
ing indicated by the late festival— 

An exhibition was made of fruits, flowers, &c., as 
per annexed list, and then the Society adjourned. 

ARTICLES EXHIBITED, 

By Mr. Atten—Heath Peaches; one measuring 12 
inches in circumference, and weighing 15 ounces; Ap- 
ples—Jonathan, Rambo, Spitzenburg, white Belleflow- 
er, Golden Pippin, Hughes’ Crab, Romanite, and two 
varieties for a name; ahand bonquet of roses, &c. 

By De. Kemr—A Bouquet, consisting of the follow- 
ing Dahlias—Thomas Allen, Gen. Taylor, Madam 
Bache, Beauty of Gotha, Madame Gemp, Mada Cle- 
mens, Miss Zehter, Seraphine, Rothschild, Keilhol’s; 
also, one large bouquet of fine and rew Seediing Dah- 
lias. 

By N. Rernt—The following Dahlias— Miss Perce- 
val, Salamander, Bertharon Kostrits, Royal Standard, 
Ladies’ Rose, Rose de Amour, Antler, Admiral Stope- 
ford, Madam Gemp, Beauty of Sussex, Achilles, Mad- 
am Zehler, Seraphine. 

By James Pace.—The following Roses—Washing- 
ton, Dutchess of Kent, Clementine Living, Inbenin Le 
Sourd, Jane Dertfres, Belle, Princess Clementine, Glory 
de France, Lucette, Hernado, Caroline Tea, Chamer- 
nay Cluster, Belle de Magny, Pink Tea, Strombo, Mar- 
shall de Villers, Island de Arragon, Queen of Naples, 
Ananadet, Victoria Modesta, Souvenier de Malmaison, 
Louis Phillippe, Julia, Ireval, Emma Dempiere, Queen 
ot Bourbon, White Tea, Agrippina, Picayune, Da- 


Tura. 
And the Society adjourned, 
T. ALLEN, President. 
E, Aszort, Secretary. 


= > 

CHEESE Manuracture.—We have given frequent 
notices of the “ Cheese Factories,” so called, in the 
northern part of Ohio. Mr. Geo. Hezlep, of Gusta- 
vus, Trumbull county, is one of the pioneers in this bu- 
siness, and pursues it on a large scale. We understand 
he is this season using the curd from the milk of one 
thousand cows. He takes the curd from the doors of 


the dairymen in the neighborhosd,every day,and pays 
from 3 1-4 to 3 1-2 cts. per ib. for it. e makes from 





100 to 120 cheeses daily.—[Rural New Yorker. 
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About Grapes. 


f About a year since, I made through the medium ot 
your paper, a request to persons in the United States, 
having new hardy grapes in their vicinity, promising to 
be of fine quality for the table or wine, to send me the 
cuttings, as I was anxious to test the quality of all such, 
both as table Grapes and for wine. Afier thirty years’ 
experience, Ihave not found one foreign grape that 
would suit our climate. I have tried frem the extreme 
south to the snow-clad mountains of France, where the 
wine region suddenly terminates, 

I obtained last Spring twenty-six kinds of native 
Grape cuttings, twenty-four of which were new vaiie- 
ties with us. By grafting, I obtained fruit from a por- 
tion of them, and from the fruit, wood, and leaf, expect | 
four or five of them to be superior table Grapes, and 
may prove valuable for wine. A portion of them, from | 
the wood and leaf are clearly the Fox Grape. ‘This| 
grape can always be known from the wood and leat. | 
The wood is covered with a hairy down, and the leaf | 
thick, like leather, and white and rough on the under | 
side. It generally bears but few bunches, and most of | 
them small, and the fruit has so much of the*muscadine | 
scent, that you can judge of the proximity when within | 
one hundred feet of them. The skin is thick, and the 
pulp hard. It would be rare indeed, if one of this char- 
acter should be valuable either for the table or for wine. 
I should know something of this Grape, for in my youth 
I saw none othor, except the small inter Grape, and 











then thought them delicious. The Catawba may be an 
improved seedling from it, as iu all the Catawba seed- 
lings I have seen, there isa dispssition to go back to 
the Fox family. Among those sent me were several of 
this family, and I fear they will prove of no value. 


Cuttings must be the wood of last year’s growth. 
Any person having or knowing of new hardy grapes in 
their vicinity will do mea favor by sending me cuttings 
and the origin of the vine, and a description of its 
fruit and quality—the size of the bunch—and of the 
berry,—and the bearing character of the vine, and the 
time itripens the fruit. The favor to me may be of lit- 
tle moment, compared with the benefit they may ren- 
der the country. Many portions of the United States 
are destined to rival the best wine countries of Europe, 
and they may be the means of bringing into notice a na- 
tive grape that may be worth millions of dollars to the 
nation. In all cases, I shall request the person sending 
the Grape to name it, if too modest, let me give it bis 
name. Cuttings may be now sent, or any time before, 
the vine begins to grow. Iwill send samples of the 
wine to persons sending cuttings to me, when of good 
quality. 

A grape may not be fine for the table, but the juices 
may be pleasant when separated from the skin and pulp, 
and makeagood wine. A great change is also wrought 
in the fermentation. The Hughes’ Crab Apple is not 
eatable, yet has no equal asa cider ‘ruit. Where there 
is an Express line in the vicinity they may be sen. by 
it, as the expense will be no object. 

Past experience proves that the Ohio river, in our vi- 
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cinity, and for some distance above, and along distance 
below, is as good a loc.ticu as any in Europe, and will 
soon rival the best of them. We should plunt the seed 
of our best native Grapes, and select the most promis- 
ing plent, which is easily done from the vigor of the 
plant and the appearance of the wood and leat. A cross 
between different varieties would also be desirable. 
The Catawba will be worth mi.lions to the nation. 
Yet a better one may be found in our woods, or raised 
from the seed, 

I shall be under obligations to Editors who will no- 
tice that part of this letter which requests cuttings of 
new hardy grapes, Of the quallty of all obtained lust 
Spring. I can this fall speak with certainty, as I shall 
not only have a sufficient quan'ity of each to test their 


quality for the table, but tor the wine also. 


Cuttings should have some green mops covering their 
bottom ends, to keep them moist. Cut off an inch 
above an upper and lower eye o! such cutting. 

Where no other mnne of conveyance oflers, a few 
graits may be sent by mail, enclosed in three or four 
moist newspapers. Cut them one inch above an eye, 
and two inches below an eye. ‘wo eyes to ea bh graft 
will be sufficient. Select small solid wood.—N_. Lone- 
worTH, in Cincinnati Gazette. 





Spirils of Turpentine o cure for Poison.—lf any per- 
son should bestung by a bee or other insect, rub some 
spirits oi turpentine on the place, and the pain will near- 
ly cease in one minute. It is said the pain ortsing from 
the bite ofa copperhead snake may be arrested in five 
minutes, by the use of this article, and trom my own 
knowledze of itselffects in other cases I have not the least 
doubt of it. ‘Lhe effect ofali poison is te contract the 





blood vessels and prevent a tree circulation, ‘he natur- 
al cOnsequenre is pain ard inflammation immediately. 
Spirits of Turpentine, by its penetra!:ag and expanding 
qualities, soun overcome the difficulty.— Furmers Cab- 
inet, 

[ We have often tried the spirits of turpentine for 
mosqueto bites, and such small fry, but never found 
the least benefiltrom it. Wenoice this because we 
siw the above quoted in another papes, stating that it 
was good for ali kinds of biles. The incorrectness of 
the above lies in the statement that “all poisons 
contract the blood vessels and prevent a free circula- 
tion.” If this was true then the poisons would do no 
harm, but it is not true, for the lymphatic vessels take 
up the poison, and it is carried tothe pulmonary artery, 
thence from the right ventiicle of the lungs, where the 
air at once, instead of merely oxidizing th’ b oud, pro- 
duces decomposition, and death ensues. The grand 





object with all poisons isto contract the lymphatic and 
| blood vessels above the wound, to prevent poison be- 
| ing carried to the lungs,— Scientific American. 





The Lowell Courier states that Mr. James W. Plimp- 
| fon, of that city, in December last, sent eight barrels 
‘of cucumbers to California, costing !im $3 per barrel, 

and has lately received acheck on Messrs. Willis & 
_ Co, for $160, as the net proceeds of the sale. 
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Cotton---Flax---Hemp. 





Advices from the South seem generaliy to indicate 
another short crop of Cotton, ard a consequent main- 
tenance of the present extraordinary price of that sta- 
ple, if not an actualadvance. We express no opinion 
ofour own on the subject, but simply state what ap- 
pears to be the general impression. If this year’s yield 
of Cotton in the States should not exceed two anda 
bali million bales, we presume fair Orleans cannot be 
expected to average less than 15c. per pound in New- 
York end 7 3-5d in Liverpool for twelve months to 
come, 

This prospect prompts an inquiry which seems to 
us deserving of thoughtlul consideration: Why should 
the present dependence of mankind on the cotton plint 
to supply halt the clothing of the human family contin- 
ue? Is it reasonable? Isit beneficial? It is certainly 
a novelty in the world’s history, based on the accident 
of Whitney’s invention of the Gin, with the correspon- 
ding improvements in the machinery for Spining and 
Weaving. 

Fiax isthe more hardy plant, will grow and yield 
luxuriantly on a far greater area of the earth’s surface; 
its fibre is far stronger and more durable, and it can be 
produced upto the point wher: machinery becomes 
essential, with a far smaller expenditure of human la- 
bor. Fiom some littl (though not recent) experience 
in its culture, we estimate that six cents per} ound for 
the fibre, if the crop could be sold in the well cured- 
stalk undressed, would liberally pay for the labor and 
soil required ior its production; one year with another: 
and Flax isa more sure crop than Cotton, while the 
vast extent of territory on which it may be grown al 
most preluces the p ssibility of a deficient supply. The 
single State of Wisconsin might grow Flax to an amount 
equal te the entire Cotton crop of the Union. 

With proper machinery, such as there is abundant in- 
ventive genius and mechanical knowledge in the 
coun'ry to produce, it it had butsufficient inducement 
to try, Flax might be broken and cleaned—in other 
words, the fibre separated from the woody substance ol 
the stalk for one, or at the utmost two cents per pound, 
while the saving of the fibre, both in quantity and qnali- 
ty, as compared withthe results of the clumsy, waste- 
ful tedious hand processes, formerly relied on, would 
not be lessthan twenty percent. One half the inge- 
nuity and persevering effort employed and richly rewar- 
ded in the invention of machiuery for gepaiating, card- 
ing, spining end weaving the cotton fibres would inevi- 
tably result in the production of machinery tor separa- 
ting, cording and manurfacturinggthe Flex fiber to an 
equal extent and with equally beneficient results, 

This isnot mere guess work, but reasoning from 
what has been ‘o what may and shouldbe. The facts 
yhat Plax, and eve: its harder Srother Hemp, have been 
broke, spun and woverjby wnachinery are notoriou , 
The machinery employed 'o this purpose is yet in i's 
infancy, but it night be rapidly improved and perfected 
ifit were but understood that a anccessfu} effurt thus 
bestowed would meet a liberal reward. 

‘Lhe immediate incitement to thi- train of gbservation 





— 


is aw article in the Maysville (Ky.) Herald of the 10th, 
announcing the sucessiul establishment at that place 
(by J.T. Crook & Co.) of an ex'ensive manufactury 
af Kyanized Rope ani Bagging, wherein the Hemp is 
taken directly from the field as cured for the bain or 
stack and broken without rotting by dew or water, 


The machinery required for the braking is of course of 


great power, but’ one breaking engine will turn out 
half aton of dressed hemp (fiver) per day. The sav- 
ing in quantity by this process, as compared with the 
dew rotting and dressing, is fully ten per cent. while the 
Kyanized process, (which was found not to answer 
with either dew-rotted or water rotied bemp,) here 
works to perfection. The reason is saidto be that 
Rotting isa process of decay, and Kyanising can pre- 


vent but cannot arrest decay; on the contray, it rather 


accelerates the process when already commenced. The 
material used by Cook & Co. in the Kyanising process 
is kept a secret, but they say that itis not expensive. 
all the fabries u-ed by them have an extraoidinary pow- 
er of endurance under the operation of the elements. 
The shives or woody portions cf the hemp stalks are 
carried directly from the breaker by machinery to the 
furnace, into which a fan throws them, and the sixty- 
horse engine requires no other fuel. 

The Maysville Herald has acalculation showing that 
for an establishment making twenty thousand yards of 
bagging per week the weekly expense wonldbe $1,- 
992 under the old system, while with this machiuery 
a much better and more durable fubric is produeed at 
tha cost of oue thousand two hundred and eighty-five, 
making a saving of seven hundred weekly. Very posi- 
bly this calculation is subject tosome drawbacks; but 
that a very great and valuable improvement has been 
effected, we cannot doubt; and we give it this publicity 
in the hope of inciting others to enter unun the path 
of discovery «nd progress so auspiciously indicated. 
That Flax may be, should be, will be, also dressed 
Without rotting, and wilh the most salutary effect on 
both the cost ant the duribilily of the fabric, we can- 
not doubt.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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PREPARING Bones For ManuURE—DIssOLVING THEM 
in SutpHuRic Acip.—By breaking up the solid and 
tenacious structure ofbones before applying them to 
the soil, their materials are much more readily appro- 
priated by; Jants. If applied in the condition in which 
they are found in the animal years would elapse beture 
they would thoroughly dissolve and mix their elements 
with their kindred dust. By the mechanical opera- 
tions of breaking crushing, crushing, grinding, vr saw- 
ing; or the chemical change effected by dissolving in 
sulphuric acid, or by steaming, turning, or fermenta- 
tion, they are ready at once, to yield their putrative 
propensities to the crops. 

In this country, bones are generally ground befare 
using ax manure. Immense quantities are furnished 
by the manufacture gs of buttons, and other producis of 
bones, and this is so finely divided by sawing and other 





manipulations, as to need no further preparation. But 
in Europe much of the boneis prepared for agricul- 
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tural purposes by dissolvingin su!phurie aci!. This 
is done by mixing (wo or three parts of water with one | 
of acid, this will dissolve them; if they have been bro- | 
ken up, then halt the quantity may be required. The 

sulphuic acid is worth, usually in market, about two, 
and a half cents per pound, while the bones, especially 

the refuse ones, in the interior, may be considered as | 
valueless fer any other purpose, except manure. It. 
there be no means for grinding, then we say decidedly, | 
wherever manure is desirable, (and where is it not?) 
it will generally pay for «dissolving the bones in the 
acid if obtainable at the above price. 

It may however, be a still more economical prepar- 
ation to burn them, by which the earthly matters, the 
phosophates, &c., are all left in the residum. 

The sulphuric acid is of itself, a fertilizer of much 
value and ils aj:plication, produces good returns. We 
should, however, esteem itin thisCountry,as too ex- 
pensive for general use,considering its relative value 
as compared with our products, 

Fermentation of benes is quite as economical as burn- 
ing, and by this process, fertellizing potions which 
would otherwise be expelled and driven off into the 
atmosphere, will be reclaimed with the earthy matter 
and remain to add tothe value of compost heap. Each 
of these methods we have more than once detailed in 
the previous columns of our paper, but the great value 
of bones, asa feltillizer, induces us frequently to recur 
to it. 


Foop For Catves.—Food of an inferior quality or 
a limited supply of the better kinds will not rear and 
fatten animals in number nor of an improveded organ- 
ization— the growth is stanted, the maturity is defer- 
ed, ani the carcass is faulty in every respect of quanti- 
ty and quality. The very first existence of the animal 
is rendered nugatory by the feeding of the calf from 
the pail, with the milk, instead of sucking, and by 
the substitution of broths and juicy preparations 
for ‘the nutriment of che dam. (?) These insufficient 
matters spoil the animals at the very first out set—the 
intestinal offals are enlarged, the growth is stopped, and 
also the acquisition of the stamania of organic vigor, 
which forms the very first property in the value of an- 
imal life. Without constitutional vigor, the organic 
functions are unable to perform their offices ,and the food 
of the very best quality isnot properly decomposed and 
assimilated. 

Every experience shows that no substances will 
narse a calf so well as i's mother’s milk; and the quanti- 
ty of salvia thit is wanting is engendered by the mouth 
suckling the teat, and whic’: is so very useful in pro- 
moting the action of the stomach. The suckling of the 
ealf forms the foundation of the fntue animal. For 
the purpose of making bu'ter and cheese it only rem ins 
to allot a portion ofthe cows for that purpose, and the 
others for suckling, each purpose being kept separate 
and distinct; without the nurtful intermixture of star- 
ving the animalto procure the other products of milk. 
Each purpose mvst be free of the other.—.fgricultur- 
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SrorinG Sweet Porators.—In the latter part of 
this month, or early in November, prepare for preserv- 
ing sweet potatoes for winter and spring. Select adry 
spot, level the ground, ard loy down a bed of straw, so 
as to forma circie about six feet in diameter. On this 
straw pile up the potatoes until they form a cone four 
or five feet high, over which spread a little dry straw or 
grass or hay. Coverthe entire cone with corn stalks 
set up endwise with the buts resting on the ground, and 
the tops reaching ove: the apex of the heap, sufficient- 
ly thick; without leaving any air hole at the top, as is 
frequently the case. A temporary shelter should then 
be made over the cone, so as to prevent the rains from 
washing off the earth. This may be done by setting in 
the ground near the bese of the pile, ‘our forked stakes, 
on Which rails or small poles may be placed to support a 
covering of bark, rough boards, or thatch. Potatoes 
can be preserved in this manner until June, neorly as 
fresh as when new.— Ib. 


WintTerine Srock.—It is now a good time to pro- 
vide for wintering calves and colts, The way I do is 
to build a small stack of hay, about one and a halftons, 
around a small tree or birge pole set firmly in the ground. 
In this way the st ck cannot fall over on them. [tt af- 
fords a good shelter trom storms and co d and they will 
waste but very little or none. Winter last I 
J put them toa small stack 
They agreed very well; and in the 
spring they came out in good condition, without grain. 
There should always bea supply of god water at hand. 
—Gen. Furmer. 


before 
had one colt and one calf. 
when winter set in. 
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Lice oN CATTLE on Docs anv Cats.—With this 
caption we copy the following, from the * Farmer and 
Planter,” published at Pendleton, S. Carolina; 


‘Linseed oil will destroy all kinds of lice which are 


found upon cattie; or any kind of qnadrepeds, It will 
eflectually destroy fleas on dogs or vats.” 
The. oil must bethoroughly rubbed in the hair of 


the animal, leaving no part untouched.” 

We have no doubt of the efficacy of the above; though 
we have never used linseed oil for the purpose we have 
frequently applied fish oil to cattle affected with lice, 
and always with success, so also to chickens. In ap- 
plying itto our cattle, we coinmenced rubbing in the oil 
at the crown ofthe head, following the back bone te 
the root of thetail: The mode recommended, being 
more general wi!l, of course, prove more speedily ef- 
fective-—Am. Farmer. 


It is fully as important to take care of enimals as it is 
to procure those which are good. Ifyou cannot attend 
to them yourself see that those who have to do with 
them ace humane and intelligent. 


o 








Prudence—the mother of generosity and charity. 

The exeellence of aphorisms consists, not so mueh 
in the expression of some rare or obtruce sentiment, as 
in the comprehension of some obvious au l useful) truth 
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in a few words. 
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The Bounty Land Law. 





Be it enacted by the Senile an'i House of Represen- 
tativesofthe United States of America in Congress 
assein Sled, That each of the surviving, or the widow or 
minor children of diseased commissioned or non-com- 
m)ssioned officers, musicians, or privates, whether of 
recilars, voluutecrs, rangers, or militia, who performed 
military service in any regiment, company, or detach. 
mentin the service of the United States,in the war with 
Great Britain, declared by the United States on the 18th 
day of June, 1812, or in any of the [adian wars sit.ce 
1790, and each of the commi-sioned officers who was 
engaged in the military service of the United States in 
the jute war with Mexico, shall be entitled to lands, as 
follows: Those who engaged to serve twelve months or 
during the war, and actually served nine mouths, shall 
receive one bundred and sixty acres ; an:i those who en- 
gaged to serve six months and actually served four 
mouths, shall receive eighty acres; and those who en- 
gage to serve for any, or an indefinite period, and actu- 
ally served one month, shall receive forty acres: Pro- 
vided, That wherever any officer or soldier was honor- 
ably dise varged in consequenee of disability in the ser- 
vice before the expiiation of bis period ef serviee, he 
shall receive the amount to which be would have been 
entitled if he bad served the lull period for which he 
had engaged to serve: Provided, The person so having 
been engaged in the service shall not receive said lands, 
or any part thereof, if it shallap; ear by the muster rolls 
of bis regiment or corps that he deserted, or was dis- 
honorably di-charged from service, or if be has receiv- 
ed, or is entitled to any military land bounty under any 
act of Congress heretofore pas-ed. . 

Sere. 2. And be it further enacted, &c., That the pe- 
ried during which any officer or soldier may have re- 
mained in captivity with the enemy shall be estimated 
and added te the period of his actual service, and the 
person so detained in captivity shall receive land under 
the provisions of this act in the same manner that he 
would be entitled, in case he had entered the service for 
the whole term made up by the add:tion of the time of 
bis captivity, and had served during such term. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, &c., That each 
commissioned and non-commiesioned officer, musician, 
and privaie, for whom provision is made by the first sec- 
tion hereof, shall receive a certificate or warrant, from 
the Department of the Interior for the qnantity of land 
to which he may be entitled, and which may be located 
by the warrantee, or his heirs at law, at any land office 
of the United States, in ove body and in conformity to 
the legal subdivisions of the public lands, upon any of 
the public lands in such district then subject to private 
entry ; and upon the return of such certificate or war- 
rant, with evidence of the locatiou thereof having been 
legally made, to the General Land Office, a patent shall 
be issued therefor. In event of the death of any com- 
missioned of non-commissioned officer, musician, or 
private, prior to, or subsequent to the passage of this 
act, who shall have served as aforesaid, and who shall 
not have received bounty land for said services, a like 








certificate or warrant shall be issued in favor ard enure 
to tne benefit of his widow, who shall receive one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land, in case her husband was 
killed in battle, but not to her heirs. Provided, She is 
unmarried atthe date of herapplication. Provided fur- 
ther, That no land warrant issued under the provisions 
of this act shall be laid upon any land of the United 
States to which there shall be a pre-emption right, or 
upon which there shal] bean actual settlement and cul- 
tivation, except with the consent of such settler, to be 
satisfactorily proven to the proper land officer. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, &c., That all sales, 
mortgages, lel‘ers of attorney, or other instruments of 
writing going to affect the title or claim to any warrant 
or certificate issued or to be issued, or any land granted 
or to be granted, under the provisions of this act, made 
or executed prior to the issue, shall be null and void, to 
all intents and purposes whatsoever; nor shall such 
certificate or warrant, or the land obtained thereby, be 
in any way affected by, or charged with, or subject to, 
the payment of any debt or claim incurred by such of- 
ficer or soldier prior to the issuing of the patent: Pro- 
vided, That the benefits of this act shall not accrue to 
anv members of the present Congress: Provided, fur- 
ther. That it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, to cause 
to be located, free of expense, any warrant which the 
holder may transmit to the General Land Office for that 
purpose, in such State and land district as the holder 
or warrantee may designate, and upon good farming 
land, so far as the same can be ascertained from the 
maps, plats, and field-notes of the surveyor, or from 
any other information in the possession of the local of- 
fice; and upon the location being made, as aforesaid, 
the Secretary shall cause a patent to be transmitted to 
such warrahtee: And provided further, That no patent 
issued under this act shall be delivered upon any power 
of attorney o1 agreement dated before the passage of 
this act ; and that all such powers of attorney or agree- 
ments be considered and treated as null and void. 


Dp 
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Orange. 


It was once thought that the difficulty of procuring 
material for fencing the vast and almost boundless 
prairies of this and some other of the Western States 
would retard their growth and settlement for a great 
many years; andthere are many persons, even now, 
when the prairies are teeming with thousands of busy 
agriculturists, who hesitate to locate upon our “ready 
cleared firms.” on account of the difficulty of fencing 
them. Notwithstanding this difficulty, however, the 
prairies are rapidly filling up; and their owners have 
generally succeeded in paying by their products for 
expensive fences, long before the settlerin a thin tim- 
ber country could, have made a respectable clearing. 
Even where it has been necessary to purchase rails, 
snd bring them from a distance, it has been still prof- 
itable, compared with the laborious and tedious enter- 
prise of “clearing” a farmin the foresi. 
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As a matter of course, all kinds of devices have been 
tried to reduce the cost of prairie fences. At onetime 
ditching and banking were in vogue; and expensive ma- 
chinery was constructed for cutting ditches and build- 
ing mud banks, which certainly did their offices admir- 
ably. But the ditches and banks did not. The earth 
of which they were made was scarcely moie tenacious 
than sand; and the rain soon washed the banks back 
into the ditches from whence they came. Various 
kinds of hedges were tried, which did but little better; 
and many persons have now concluded that the only 
way to renew their fences economically, is to raise 
them upon the soil, which they cando from ths black 
Locust in about fifteen years. It is now certain how- 
ever, that it is possible to enclose the prairie faims with 
a fence exactly apapted to them—cheap, certain, ot 
quick growth, and of endless andurance. We allude 
to the Osage Orange Hedge. Onthis subject, we haye 
been disposed to doubt. But having recently examin- 
ed hedgns of this kind, in all stages of growth, togeth- 
er with the mode of cultivating them—preparing the 
seed, planting, replanting, trimming, &c.,—we are sat- 
ised that no more perfect protection against all sorts 
of animals, can be found than these hedges. We deem 
the snbject of sufficient importance to justify us in giv- 
ing a full account of what we saw and learned on a re- 
cent visit to the grounds of Pofessor Turner, near 
town. 

Prof. Turner has several acres of the young plants 
which have been raised from the seed this year. They 
present their polished green leaves in long rows, some 
ten inches apart and about fifteen high. A large por- 
tion of the plants are as even, and as equal in growth as 
if they had been trimmed; while in another part of the 
field, they are irregular and uneven throughout. This 
difference depended wholy ou the peculiar preparation 
of the seed to which a partof them were subinitted. 
And Prof. T. asaured us that his mode of treating the 
seed insured not only 1egularity among the plants, but 
made their vegetation almost absolutely certain, ‘Ihe 
difference batween the plants from the prepared and the 
unprepared seed was somanifest as to attract the at- 
tention of the most casual observer. 


We saw a fine hedge of three years growth which 
was impassible to any animal, from a small bird to the 


largest and strongest ox! This hedge was about four 
feet wide; but its great strength and density have pie- 


ven that one but two feet wide would be every way 
sufficient. ‘There were no side shoots to this hedge, but 


. the eutline was as distinct as that of the forest tree. 


Another hedge, however, was disposed to throw up new 
shoots, and spoil its own own outline. And this is 
caused solely by the fact that it was made from slips, 
which as they possess no lap-root, naturally throw out 
surface roots to gain the necessary supply of nutriment 
trom the soil. 

The depth to which the Osage Orange shoots, its 
roots is truly surprising. Professor Turner, in his earl- 
ier management of the hedge, had a peculiar plow 
made for cutting them offunder ground for transplant- 
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and at first undertook to use this instrument with one 
yoke of Oxen, but he found that to cut off the tap roots 
of ahedge of only two years from the seed, it required 
six yoke ofoxen. Hedges made from slips or cuttings 
are worse than useless, because their wantof tap roots 
compels them to throw out surface roots in all direc- 
tions, interfering with other things which may be grow- 
ing near, and finally spoiling thehedge. 

From our examination of the Orage Orange hedges at 
Prof. Turner’s in all stages of growth—we are sa'isfied 
that prope:ly managed, it makes the best known pro'ec- 
tion for all kinds of grounds — plantation, farming or 
gardening—ever devised, Itis cheap’; it is hardy and 
long lived, and asa fence it is superior to the best post 
and rail fence, for not evena bird can get through it. 

Professor T. hus disposed of yreat numbers of the 
young plants, through this part of the State; and we be- 
lieve is prepared now to supply any amount.—Jack- 
sonville, Ill., Journal, 





0 
Osace OranGE Hepce.—-The following was sent ‘o 


us by the person to whom it was addressed for publica- 
tion.— Prairie Farmer. 

To Dear Sir: The hedge plants (Osage 
Orange) which I bought of you iast season were set in 
a row, one foot apart, and cultivated like corn. Nearly 
every one lived and produced from two to six shoots, 
which were cut off in April, except one at each stamp 
and they were bent down and twisted so asto form a 
perfect chain. By the 15th of June they had grown 
1 1 2 feet high, and so thick as to be rabbit proof in 
many places. My present opinion is that it will be 
sufficient for a fence in twe years fromthe time ot s t- 
ting, but I shall probably do as you advised and not 
turn it out until three years, when I feel confident it 
will be a perfect fence, and impenetrable by all ani- 
mals, rom a rabbit to ahorseor an ox. Some of my 
neighbors were incredulous at first and hinted some- 
thing about humbugs, but all who have seen my hedge 
within afew weeks express themselves as perfectly sat- 
isfied that it willmake a cheap and permanent fence. 

Ithink the necess ry work to complete the fence 
about equal to making rails if 1 had good timber on the 
spot, 

I hope you will have a good supply of plants next 
spring, as Lintend setting over abulf a mile. I tried 
the cuttings, but with no success;every one died after 
leafing out, and the seedsown where I want the fence 
does but little better. They come up too thick in some 
places, and in other places not at all, leaving numer- 
ous places to be replanted. 





J. M. Hurp. 
Otter Creek, Jersey Co., Illinois, ) 
August 5th, 1850. § 








Discontent—unhappiness at the non—possess‘on of th. t 
of which the posses-ion would not makeus happy. 

Gallows—a cure without being a prevention of crime, 

The mere honesty a man has, the less he affects the 
cant of a saint ; the affectation of sancity is a blotch on 





the face of piety. 
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a small scale; but it wonld be nothing to brag a out 
out here in the west. We have seen peaches nearly 
us large as that, and the other day Mr. Virden, of St. 
Charles county, sent some apples to this city, one of 
which weighed two pounds, down weight. We ate of 
those apples, and can truly say they were as good as 
they were great. 





Finer Peacnes.—We are under obligations to Mr. 
John W. Wright, of Ridge Prairie, Il!., for a box of 
most delicous pe ches—name of variety not given, but 
in appearance and flavor not surpas-ed by any thing we 
have seen this summer. Ina note to us Mr. Wiight 
says: 

“ | have 200 trees of this kind of fruit for sale, and if 
any of your subscribers wish to yet such fruit they can 
find ine on Ridze Prairie, four miles sou'h east of Ed- 
wardsville, [l}.” 


4] 





Burrer.—A correspondent in’ Northern Illinois 
writes that he has three thousand pounds of good but- 
ter, all made from his own dairy, and put up in 100 Ib, 
kegs, ani he wishes to know what will be the best sea- 
son of the year iosend it to this market, in order to 
secure the highest price. As there may be others who 
would like the same information, we will state what 
we know about the matter, for the benefit of all 
interested, Good butter alw-ys commands high prices 
here, but especially through the autumn, winter, and 
spring, and it usually attains its bighest point about 
March or April, or just before the new dutter begins to 
comein. Our own experience tor several years past 
is that it has been from 20 to 25 per cent. higher in 
the spring than in the previous autumn, The article 
now retails readily at 25 cents, and iv large lots wonld 
comman! 20—that is, for prime; inferior grades, of 
course, sell lorless 3 ordinary bsinging 20 cts. and the 
most inferior 15. ‘ 

& This having been the case every year for some time, 
we think we cau safely recommend to butter makers 
who have a choice article and wish to obtain the best 


price lor it,to send it in to market about the middie of 


Mare!:3 or i! it has tocome from the upper count. y,to 
send it f rwaid before navigation cluses this fall, with 
instructions to keep it out of market till that time. 





Tsov Wueat.—The Commissioner of the Patent 
Office has kindly favored us with some packages of a 
beautiful wheat bearing this title, which we have distri- 
buted among our tarmer fiiends. Of this wheat the la- 
bel accompanying the packages says. 

“The Patent Office is indebted to the kindness of J. 
Edwin Coad, Esq., of St. Mary’s County, Md., for 
three bushels of a superior variety of white bearded 
winter what, the history and description of which, as 
learned by Mr. Coad’s letters and personal stetements, 
are as follows: Asinall package distributed from this 
office, came into the hands of Mr, Coad three years 
ago, was sown by him in his garden, and yielded ninety 


sixto one ofseed. During the last two years, with or-. 
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dinary field enlture, ithasescaped the rust under cir- 
cumstances which gave this blighting malady to other 
kinds of wheat zrowing in the same field and a simi- 
lar soil. The stems ofthis wheat are unusually large, 
bright and of great length, some measuring six feet 
nine inches, while some of the heads were eleven in- 
ches in length, and contained over a hundred grains; as 
a general thingthe heads are much shorter, but well 
filled with large plump seeds A samnpleo! thix wheat 
and straw in the Agricultural rooms of the Patent Office 
has attracted mich attention and admiration from all 
interested in the improvement of this important grain. 

The seed received from Mr. Coad for distribution 
uofortunately contained a little garlic, which the Office 
has no means ot separating. It is reccommenied, there- 
fore,to each person receivinga package of this wheat 
to pour it ujon a sheet of paper, and pick out the most 
petfect grains, which shonld be planted in a bed by 
themselues. giving each ararea equal to eight inches 
square. The bed should receive a top dressing of wood 
ashes, or they may be spaded in, and thoroughly mixed 
with the earth. <A half bushel of unleached ashes to a 
rod of ground will not be too much. It isa variety 
that will well repay the cultivator or his best attention 
and on good land can be made to yield 40 bushels to 
the acre, It is believed that the wheat is suscep'able 
of still farther improvement. Mr. Coad seeds at the 
rateo!one bushelthree pecksto the acre. The grain 
is calledthe “Troy Wheat,” as the seed is said to have 
originally been obtained near ‘he ruins ofa: cient Troy, 
and was bronghtto this country by an officer in the 
Navy. 





ANIMALS FReoM AFRICA AND Spain —Thos. Hyatt, 
Esq., our late Consul at Tangier, on his return to this 
coun'ry, a fewdays since, brought with him several 
animals—all of which are interesting for their rarity, 
and some of them are likely to be useful in this coun- 
try. Among them area horse of the Barbary stock, an 
Arabia pony, anda wild boar from the Atlas mountain, 
a beautiful species of p rtridge, several rae kinds of 
doves, and a pair of pigs an some fine fowls trom the 
south of Spain. The horse was lett with a gentleman 
in New York—the other animals with the exception of 
the Spanish fowls, were taken by Mr. H. to Rochester. 
The horse is of elegant form, and is said to be remarka- 
ble for speed and endurance. The wild boar is young, 
and does not yetshow any of the ferocity for which 
they are distinguished. He is a singular animal, bear- 
ing but a distant resemblance to the domestic pig. 
His head is rather long, his face straight and narrow, 
the ears very small and upright, the back arched and 
the neck long and slender. His coat is more like hair 
than bristles, and of an iron grey color. What will be 
the effect of mingling this blood with the domestic 
stock, cannet be toldat present, but we should sup- 
pose the stock of such a cross would be likely to suit 
such farmers as wish their hogs to be able to outrun 
dogs-—[ Albany Cultivator. 


—_— 


The most corrective punishment is kindness. 
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x" We trust the announcement nf the fact that we 
have had attacks of chills and fever almost every alter- 
nate day tor more than two Pronths past, will be con 
sidered a sufficient excuse for any omissions, mistakes 
or irregularities attending the publication of this and 
the preceding numbers of the Farmer. If it should 
not, however, be deemed quite sufficient, we will add 
that in addition to this we have been kept unfit for any 
exertion curing the same time by a very weakening 
chronic diarrhea, and that other nembers of our fami- 
ly have also been called to pass through serious attacks 
of sickness. Our health is now much i.oproved, and 
we hope from henceforth to be more prom) tin the is- 
sue of the paper, aud more attentive to the wants and 
wishes of our correspondents, 





WHEELER’s HorsE Power AND THRE-HER?.—A 


letter from the proprietors of this excellent mach'ne 
informs us that they will havea supply in this city at 
an early day next season, gotten up in a superior man- 
ner, and containing every possible improvement. We 
are now prepared to receive orders for machines deliv- 
erable at any ‘ime alter the first of May next, and we 
advise our friends to give their ordeis as early as prac- 
ticable that we may be enabled to judge about how 


many will be needed to supply the de.nand. 
The experience of the past season warrants us it 
speaking with confidence of the merits of this machine 


We can confidently refer to ever, person who has pur- 
chased or used one of them this season, all of w som 


tion of the publications of Mr. Saxton, and we would 
again advise every farmer who is not too wise to profit 
by alittle “beok farming” to possess himsel! of these 
works. A few dollars thus ex;ended will procure a 
co'lection of books to con-titute a valuable « Farm. 
er’s Library,” trom whence may be drawn stores of 
use ul instruction upon every subject connected with 
agriculture. Mr. § well deserves the thinks of the 
farmers, and we are happy to learn that his publica- 
tions are meeting with an extensive sale. 





} 
| 





Gyp.um.—A correspondent, writing from Jefle:son 
county, Mo , says: 

“ | wish to be informed through your Journal wheth- 
er Plaster of Paris, or Gypsum can be obtained in St, 
Louis{sufficient for agricuttural purposes, and at what 
price perton, By making some inquiry, and publish- 
ing the result in your next number, you would much 
oblige a subscriber.”’ 

We have made the inquiries desired, and learn that 
the article has been soll in this city for several years 
past by Mr, David Tatum, who will this fall be in re- 
ceipt of a supply, which he inform. us he shall be able 
to sell at about two dollars per barrel. Mr. T. tells 
us that there has been a s'eatily increasing demand tor 
it since its first introduction into this city, Which was 
done at the request of some intelligent cultivators in 
this vicinity, who have used it ever since, and appear 
well satishied with its elects. We hope ina future 
number to publish a communication from one of the 
gentlemen referred to, detailing his experience in its 
use, avd the benrfits resulting from its application. 





are well pleased with their purchases, and many of them] Grap to Hear 17.—Our old friend, Capt. J. T 


lavish in their praise of its excellence. 
In this connection we will publish the following ex 
tractfrom a | tter just received by us trom a gentlerma: 


Cleveland, of Hozel Ruige, Howard county, wrote us 
alettera few days since, in which he says. “ Having 
given up Califernia prospectives, I hope, hencetortt, to 


residing in Randolph county, Ul, to whom we sold a | contribute, ogeasionally, forthe § Farmer,’ such snatter 


machine last August: 


® The machi.ve is doing excellent business—better by | vation.” 


farthan any other in this part of the country. It give 


as may be founded upon my own experience or obser- 
We hopethe Capt. will keep his word, for 
S| we know that he is well qualified to write just such 





universal satisfaction. I had thought to have been| communications as will be acceptable to our readers, 


done threshing before this time, and been to see you— 


but the hurry is as great as ever, and not likely to b 
over soon.” 





Proresson JounstFn’s Lectures.— We have recei- | would call the attention of all such to the advertises 
ved from the publisher, Mr. C. M. Saxron, of New| ment of Mr, Levy, on our advertizing sheet 


York, a copy of Prof. Johnston’s Lectures before th 


____—__—_ 
. THe Bounty Lanp Law.—We have published this 
law in another part of this paper,and we presume the e 


are hundreds of onr readers entitied to its benefits. We 


Mr. L. 


¢ | is represented as a very capable man to attend to such 


New York State Agricultural Society and the mem-| matters, baving had much experience inthis line in pro- 


bers of the Legislature. They are well printed an 


d curing warrants for soldiers who Served in the war 


have appended to them copions notes of yreat value. | with Mexico. He is connected with an efficient nal 


We have heretofore spoken of these lectures and copie 


from them, as published inthe New York Transactions, | ness entrusted to him will be promptly and cone 
and we rejoice to see this neaf edition issued by Mr. | attended to, 
Saxton. We wish ‘hese lectares could be reac by eve- 


d} son at Washinglon city; and we believe th:t all busi- 
ely 


—_ 


ry farmer in the land, for we are sure that great good| Larce Arrvrs.—-The editor of the Manchester, N 


would result from such perasal. This edition contair 
220 pages, and is sold for seventy-five cents, bound i 
cloth, or 50 cents, in paper. 


is! H., Democrat talks exultingly about a hig apple raised 
: es . . 5 ie - 
n | in that vicinage, which weiphed some five ounces over 


a pound. This is very well for that region, where the 





We have heretofore spoken in terms of commenda- productions of nature are usually devel: ped on rather 


Re ee . 


=> 
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Improved Patent Cooking Stove. 
The subscribers have now on hand, in addition to their 
former stoek, 

FOUR SIZES OF BUCK’S IMPROVED COOKING STOVES, 
to which we respectfully call the attention of all persons who 
wish to economise in the use of fuel, and who regard a good 
stove as betterthanapoorone. We offer the stove cenfident- 
ly as the best now in use, not only asa fuel saving machine, 
but one which by i's capacity, duribility, simplicity and per- 
fectness, is adapted in all respects to the use of the kitchen. 
This stove combines all of the Buck stove, so welland so fa- 
vorably known,*together with another oven, with new and 
beautiiul airtight patterns; the oven is nearly twice as large 
as that of any other stove in use, with flues to carry off all the 
steam arising from cooking of various kinds of meats, pastry, 
&c., and thereby preventing the mixture of flavors so much 
complained of in all other stoves, except Buck’s Patent. The 
oven is warranted to bake as well and as quick as a brick 
one, and with less fuel, than any stove of like capacity. 
Wherever this stove has been introduced it has obtained a 
decided preference over all others, and will be found by any 
one giving it a fair trirl, to possess such unequalled excel- 
lences in performing all the operations of cooking, and so 
great a saving of both labor and fuel, as to make it the 
interest of every family to posses one. The reputation of 
Buck’s stove has been constantly increasing and extending so 
that stove inventers now find it meccessarv, in order to sell 
their wares, to copy as nearly as possible the form, and, then 
by diligent efforts, attempt to palm off their productions on the 
public as an improvement on Buck’s Patent. The fact that 
such is the case shows that in their estimetion Buck’s stoves 
have a reputation beyond any thing else in the shape of a 
cooking apparatus. The Buck stoves are warranted to bake 
even at tep and bottom, and to opperate well in every respect. 

The Buck stove is sold only by the subscribers in St. Louis. 
We have also on hand ali the former paterns of Buck’s 
Patent Cooking Stoves now so generally in use and preferred 
to any other by all who use them. together with Improved 
Premium Air-tight Parlor and other stoves; box Coal, 6,7 
and 10 Plates. with the various paterns usually kept in this 
market, which we offer wholesale or retail, at the lowest 
market prices. BUCK & WRIGHT, 
209 Main st., opposite Missouri Hotel. 
For the operation of Buck’s Stove, we respectfully refer to 
the following persons, with hundreds of oth-err, who have 
them in use :— 
J. & W. Finney, 
Cc. Ww. Pomeroy, 
Fife & Kerr, 
Geo. Pegram, 
Dr. R. P. Chsse, 
Dr. Edwards, 


Mrs. Denison, 
Mrs. Cheeny, 
Mrs. Dean, 
Geo. Partridge, 
W.C. Lacy, 
Spencer Smith, 


Roe & Kercheval, 
Elliot & Harriott, 
Jesse D. Lindell, 
Judge Wash, 
Wm. Humphreys, 
W. H. Pocock, 


De. Webdle, M. Wygant, N. Ranney, 
Jno. B.Cemden, L. &J. Sherman, D. J. Hancock, 
Moses Forbes, Miss Woodland, T. O'Flaherty, 


Geo. Cable, 


J. E. Woodruff, 
Norman Cutter. 


J. Kosubaum, 


W.T. Christy, 
Samuel Treat, 
August, 1849. 





James 8S. Poo I, 
jLocust sircer, 
GOLD and siLVER LEAF, Dentists? 
Gold and Silver FOIL manufacturer, 
Agent for Stockton’s Incorruptible 
Teeth, north side Locust street, be- 
tween Fourth and Fifta streeta, 
St. Louis. 

Also, furnishes Regalia, Emblems and 
Stars for the Sons of Temperanee and 
the Temple of Honor, from patterns 
approved by the National Division and 
Temple. (July, 1849, 





[ Vox. 2, No. 10, 
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T9"The undersigned respectfully giv 
gives notice that he 
has been appointed, by Mr. Cuarzs G. Stimson sale 
agent forthe State of Missouri, for the manufacture and 
sale of “ Corton’s Parent Bee Hive,” and for the 
sale of Township, County, gnd individual rights for the 
tse and manufacture of said Hive. All persons are 
hereby cautioned against infringements on said right. 
At the Seed 2 erg 5 Fourth etre 
eed Store, 193 
St. Louis, Sept. 20, 1850. bv Nn 


Colton’s Patent Bee Hive. 
f bn undersigned, proprietor of this celebra- 


_ ted Bee Hive, for Missouri and Iowa, will di i 
dividual, township, or county rights, on very patouenenoed 
seme, at wl Cisopsions - constructing the hives, and man- 

Sing the bees, furnished to purcha . » “ON 

St Louis, Jan., 1850. : IF aac tps 

ri vem Governor Slade. 

ave examined a Model and Specification of M 

CoLTon’s Improved Bee Hive, for which he has sbstdodnon 
ters Patent. By an ingenious contrivance particularly adapt- 
ed to the habits of bees, Mr. Coltom leads them, as the e- 
scend in their work from the top of the hive to Senet the 
work into the boxes attached to its sides. His hive odee t 
be a decided improvementon any that I have before seen i 

Middlebury, Vt., Jan. 20, 1846. WM. SLADE. 

wom sae Gov. Eaton. 

aving examinedfa model of Mr. AARON CoLTon’ - 
ved Bee Hive, for which he has a Patent, under ate ef'De, 
cember 3ist, 13845, lam prepared to say, that I regard it aa at 
once a very ingenious and useful contrivance. It is so fash- 
ioued, in accordance with the principles deduced trom the 
well Known habit» of bees, as to stimulate these interesting 
Ittle animals to the highest degree of industry, while at the 
same time it affords them ample room for their labors. 

Ihave seen other ingenious contrivances in the shape of 
Beo Hives, which, from a Jack of a perfect adaptedness in 
their mechanical construction, to the habits or the instincts 
= ae —- rege pe use, as a work-shop, they were in- 
ende ave failed of answering th yhi 
were Weateoed: g the purpose fur which they 
_ But in view of the correet principles which h 
in the construction of Coiton’s Hive, as well os the toate 
and convenience with which it can be managed Ibelieve 
itis waperieg to anything ofthe kind with which I am ac- 
quainted. HORACE EAT 

er ads Jan. 30th, 1847. fateatatisr 

rhe Special Committee appointed at the New York St 
Peiie  Seoeees Sept. 1846, in theirreport, speak as follows: 

‘The Committec unanimously recom ‘ ‘the 
follow eee y mend the award of the 

“To Aaron Colton, of Pittsfield, Vt., whose hive contai 
more advantagesthan any other with Which w aainhe 
ed, premium,) $5.00. are ina ae awe enee 

* The simplicity of this hive, the pyramid form of the i 
chamber for the bees, and the application of the dea were ter 
the pure honey, warrant us in cheerfully recommending this 
hive tothe pubiic.””) KOSWELLG, PIEKCE, 

R. BURNELL, 
— Aiehtor Path Hp ernie ELDRIDGE, 
also had the first premiun. awarded on the impr 

at the bottom of the hive, atthe New York State Fair, held at 
Buffalo, in Sept. 18 48, and hastaken the first premium at all 
the Ceunty Fairs where it has been presented. 


Committee. 








_ St. Albans Nursery, 
T this Nursery there will be about 60,000 thrifty 
_Apple Trees, consisting of more than 100 choice 
Varieties, irom three to five years old, for sale the com- 
ing fall and spring. The price will be $7 per 100, of 
ms per 1,000, and the purchaser have his choice or 
es. 
e"Where not less than 1,000 are taken in a lot, the 
trees will be carefully packed in bundles, the roots se- 
cured by canvass, aud forwarded to Warsaw, on the 
river, free of charge. Catalogues with farther particu- 


lars sent to those who apply. 
JOHN SLATER, 
St. Albans, Hancock Cc., Ill., Aug., 1850. 





T. & G HEQUEMBOURG, 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Watches, Jewelry and SPectacles; 


No. 24 Second street, cerner of Chesnut, St. Leui ° 
Strict attention paid to repairingifine Watches ana’ Clocks. 
Broken parts and Jewels replaced equal to new, andwar- 





' ranted to keep geod time. 
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House, Sign, Ornamental Painting 


and Glazing: 
AMES DONNEL respectfully acknowledges 


to his iriends and the public generally, their liberal sup- 
port, and informs them that he can always be found at the 
eld stand, No. 12 North Third st. between Market and Ches- 
nut streeets, where he is prepared to execute all orders in 
hisline. Having long experience in the business, warrants 
him in assuring his patrons full satisfaction in any work that 
may be entrustedtohim,. Particular attention given to Sign 
and Ornamental Painting, decorating of Churches, Glass 
Staining, &c. &c., 

Military Bannera, Odd Fellows, and Masonic aprons exe- 
tuted in the neatest manner, and on the most reasonable 
erms, imitation of wood, marble, &c. &., 

ry-Copal, Japan, and White Varnish made to order. 

feb. 








T. J. Vastine,M.D, 
HOMCOPATHIC PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 
Office No. 83 Chesnut street, up stairs, ooposite the Postothee 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Homeopathic Books: Physicians’ Cases; Family Cases 
with books; Giobules; Sugar of Milk; pure Alcohols Tine- 
tures and Dilutions, Arnica Flowers and Tincture, &c.,&e,, 
kept on hand and for sale. [mar.1850-ly 


Take Notice, 
HREE months’ extra Pay, and One Hundred 


and Sixty Acres of Land will be procured for all who 
enlisted fer five years, or during the War of 1812, and for all, 
including Volunteers who served in Mexico, and for the heirs 
of all who have died in the service. 
Information wiil be given to relatives, Free of Charge, by 
writing, postage paid,to G. F. LEW1S, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Those who do not know what became of their friends, write 
when and where they joined the army. [Jan. °60-6m* 


Mexican Mustang Liniment. 








The reputation of this preparation is increasing daily; 
the circles of its influence and unbounded popularity is 
deepening and widening, and the cases of pain and suf- 
fering and angnish relieved by its use are multiplying 
and increasing beyond all precedent. It goes like an 
angel, ‘* with healing on its wings.” 

To persons who wish we can furnish names and resi- 
dences of persons inthe city and couutry who have 
been cured of Rheumatism, Sprains, Bruises, Burns,and 
the most loathesome sores; as well as Tumors, Cancers, 
and Wens---and of Horses that have been cured of Spa- 
vins, Ring-bones, Splint, Poll-Evils and Fistulas, and 
hard bone Tumors on the feet, legs,shoulders,and back. 
Almost every farmer throughout the country can testi- 
fy to its wonderfoll healing powers---and none of (hem 
would be aday without it. Owners of Livery Stables, 
avd Stage Companies can save hundreds of dollars year- 
ly by using this Liniment on their horses whenever 
the, become galled, chafed or crippled from any ofthe 
thousands of accidents to which their stock is subject. 

Every man, woman, and child, is more or less sub- 
ject to some accident by which this preparation may 
be of invaluable use to them---as it might save extreme 
pain and suffering, the amputation of a limb, mortifica- 
tion, and perhaps life itself by having a bottle of the 
Mexican Mustang Liniment at hand, and its timely use ; 
and, in many cases, a heavy doctor’s bill in the bargain. 
It is the best remedy ever used for Musquito Bites, or 
the Sting of Bees, Wasps, or other poisonvus insects, 
and the bites of Spiders, Snakes, or rabid animals. 

+3Principal Depot at Bragg & McLean’s Drng Store 
corner of Market and Third streets, St. Louis---and for 
sale by Druggists and Country Store keepers generally. 














Grent Book, Stationery, and 
Cheap Publication Establishment, 
REMOVAL. 


E. K. WOODWARD, 
Corner of Fourth and Chesnut streets, St. Louis, Mo., 


Keeps constantly on hand a large supply of School Books, 
Paper, Ink, Quills, Steel Pens, choice Standard works, Po- 
ets, XC. &c. 

E. K. W. is constant?y receiving the Cheap Publieations 
of the day, asthey are issued from the press, which he is 
enablod to sell either at wholesale or retail at lowest cash 
prices. A larger variety can always be foundon hand than 
atany other house, either east or west. He is also agent and 
receives subscriptions for the following periodicals: 

Graham’s Magazine, price $3 a year; Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
35 Sartain’s Union Magazine, $3; Democratic Review, $3; 

Vhig Review, $3; Knickerbocker, $5; Hunt’s Merchants’ 
Magazine, $5; Kclectic Magazine, $5; Littell’s Living Age, 
$6; Braithwaite’s Retrospect, $3; Rankin’s Abstract, $3: Me- 
dico Chirurgical, $; Blackwood’s Magazine, $3; Ediabargh 
Quarterly, $3; Westminster do. $3; London do. $3; North 
British do. $3; the four Reviews and Black wood, $10, 

Orders from the country promptly attended to. 

Having been engaged inthe business nearly eight years, 
we feel confident from our experience, that we can give sat- 
isfaction to all who entrust their orders to us. 


dec. 1649. E. K. WOODWARD. 





PAYNTER'S ARMENIAN TONIC, FOR 


the removal and permanent cure ofall diseases known to 
the human family, arising from an impure state of the blood, 
viz: Persons leboring under inward complants, RKheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, Hysteria pains cf the bones and jpints, and af- 
fections of the lungs, and all those affections which females 
are liable. 

Corea have been cured with this Tonic, by Dr’s Bush and 
Rawlingser, of New York, and Dr’s Williams and Reed of 
Canada, after the failure of purgative and metalic Tonics, 

a3 Prepared and sold by C. T. PAYNTER, 227 Noith Fifth 


treme St. Louis, Mo. Put upin pint boitles, and sealed. 
eb 








AYNTER’S EGYPTIAN ASIATIC CURE FOR CHOLFRA 
AND DIARRHOEA—Emigrants going -outh or across the 
es to California, willdo wel|to take afew bottles of 
anynter’s Egyptian Asiatic cure for Cholera and Diarrhoea. 
It is one of the best medicinesthatcen betaken. It has saved 
life, when all other preparations have failed. Health is one 
ef the great blessings to man, Therefore don’t go without 
it—be sure to get the genuine Asiatic made by C. T. Payn- 
ter, 227 North Fifth street, and sold by George Myers 22 Vine 
st.; Ellis’ Grocery, corner of Second and Chesnut sts.: J. 
Brookie. Druggist, corner Morgan and Broadway, and Com- 
stock & Bro., corner of Third and Pine streets. — 


feb C. T. PAYNTER. 

HE GREAT ARMENIAN SALV_, 

made from Vegetables. This valuable discovery to the 
human family has been known tothe proprietor for thiriy 
years. Thousands have been relieved from pain and suffer- 
ing, and some of the most extraordinary cures performed. It 
has been cested in Asia and Europa, in actions on the Ocean, 
on battle field, gun-shots, poisoned arrows, in Hospitals in 
London and by the late Sir Astley Cooper, K. B., and on this 
continent. Several of the faculty of N. York city, of high 
standing and reputation, and several private indiviouals of 
Mobile, Ala, and this city. all pronouncing it invaluable. 





‘This salve will alse cure old sores, ulcers of long standing, 


tumors, fistulas, gangrenes, &. §., in a short space of time— 
from five to fifteen days—with little or no pain to the patient. 
Also, mortification checked immediately. 

Made and sold at 227 North Fitth street,and at Comstocks 
§ Co., corner of Third and Pine streets, in tin boxes, with 
directions for use. C. T. PAYNTER 

— survivor that makes itin the United States. , 

le 





James Spore, 
House, Sign, and Ornamental Painter, 
78 Chesnut st., opposite the Postoitice, St. Loais, Mo. 

N. B. Glass setto order in any part of the city. Mixed 
Colors of all kinds foruse. Oils, Glass, and Putty for sule 
gnaer “7 cash. Flags, Banners and Transparencies ior the 

ifferent societies painted at che shortest ice. 
Bottles labeled. he. rier cnenentadineteadl 


DEPOT FOR A. ROEBINS’S VARNISHES. 


IVERMORE & COOLEY, Produce, Commission, and for- 

~~“ warding Merchants, Importers of fruits, wines, liquors 

cigars, nuts, &e., No. 27 and 28 Commercial street, St. Loy, 
is. feb-1 3m 
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Farmers’ Agricultural, Produce, and 
Commission Agency. 











Grea! Western Planters’, Farmers’, and Ladi-s? Azgeney' 
' nine months are entitled to 160 acres of land; those who ser- 


and Azgriculiural Warehouse, Produce, Commission, 
aud Supply Establishment, St. Louis, Mu. 


The andersigned offer their Commission House as a 
General Ageucy tor every thing the Ladies, Pianters, 
Farmers, Machinists, and the country Store kee per can 
want, on as tovorable terms as any house in this city. 
We will point out a favorable mode of doimg business 
to obtain good articles at moderate rates. All letters 
hot containing orders must be postpail. 

Mauiutacturers of machines and every aseful article, 
are requested to consign tous. Machinists, Mech n- 
ics, and Patentees of every useiul article, mactine, 
tool, or instrument, may send them on tous, Patent 
righis sold; Patents taken out (being in connection 
with a erlebrated Eas'ern house, can do this as well as 
any other house;) ativice given. 


We beg particular attention to the following heads, all of 
which will be carried out by competent persons in every 
branch; none bat persone of ability and honor consulted. 
We witl prove by letter that the ladies and every person will 
find it to their interest to resortto this agency as a medium 
for allthey want, and all they have to seli, and they will 
rlease not forget that we have no interest to serve inthis mar- 
Ket but yours. We buy at whotesale, and only where we 
can buy chexpest, and will make every exertion to piease 
youall. Weshal point out many new and improved modes 
of tranzacting ) our business over the old method, and you will 
do well to cuusultus, to seeandtry us. About your sales— 
as we classify all kinds of produce it is not possible to ex- 
lain fully here, as each kind of produce has its particular 
Soatete and directions, butas our agency is tor the mass, the 
amall farmer os Well as the large, our principsl ieature isto 
class each product; to ebtain the bh ghest price, andto sell 
axd remit promptly. For instance Butter, Uheese, eggs, Ho 
ney, Poultry, Game, Bees was, Feathers. &c., we Class under 
one bead as they are collected only in small quantities. By 
elassing them and seliing them at auction We Canreceive the 
smallest quantity of each or all from auy individual, Direc- 
tlons wili be given when requested as to packing. Ail you 
will haveto do isto put up ,our articles separately, direct 
them to us without consul ing any one, write your address 
plainly, naming county and post office where to remit you, and 
direct to *HENKY A SCRUM & Co., care of Jackson Farrar, 
gt State Tobacco Warehouse, St. Louis, Mo. here is our 
warehouse, aod we have ample room tor all. 


Tobacco and alilulky articles sold to great advantage by 
auction, and immedsate rem.ttancas Made, the same elassi- 
fication takes place for mt? article of produce grown, and 
and planters and farmers wt Ibe furnished with a plan and 
important observations to improve the sule of every article 
they grow. and we solicit coosigaments of Tobacco, Wheat, 
Fiax, Hemp—water and dew roi: d, Corn. Hay, Barley, Oats, 
Buckwheat, Casto: Beans, Flax seed, (for these two last arti- 
cles we have speeial observations to make in your interests, 
and if al! crowing these articles would consign to us we could 
promise impertant results.) Potatoes—Irish and Sweet, Hides 
—dry andgreen, Tallow, Lard, Poaltry, Buiter Chee t, Bees- 
wax.,ard every kind of produce. Wheat and Corn are spe 
cially solicited just now. If our plan is carried out we can 
receive the very smalie-t lots and do them equa j istice with 
the largest qeantities. We solicit consignments of Fat Cat- 
tle Sheep. and Hogs. The farmers’ interest in these is en- 
tirely uurepresented to an immense annual amouat; we have 
a plan by which expenses will be saved, and a farmer need 
not come himself to get good prices. If you wii svad to us 
your fat stock regularly, we will orgauiz: a pian tor their 
apeedy sale at good prices... We can sell them, aud particu- 
larly droves of hows better than jou Can each }oOur owas hogs; 
in this branch we could save you ali moncy if your vousign- 


nts authorized us. ° 
Pie Wrpibers. Agricultural Journals, and Magazines punc- 


} -arded to order. : 
me woh an comeitesion and by auction every kind of coun- 
try Produce, or uny other articles; we purchase also every 
thing that can be wanted of every kind. Send On your pro- 
duce. or cash in hand, or paper ~egotiable m thiscity. Ali 
jetters of inquiry not remitting prodace must be post paid. 

Books are kept, and impurtaut facts for all your interests 
are collected for our customers. We are going to publish an 
Advertising sheet, entirely for your interests, if you wiil 
support it to pay costs. We ahall point out several ne w crops 
and fornish seed and rules of mauagement ier crops that wall 
fetch a high price in this merket. We trust the farmers and 

janters will support as and consign their tobacco, wheat, 
Ge and every otherproduce. Revcoilect, this estabhiishm. ot 
is entire'y d-voted to your business; we understand every 


——— —_—. 














j 
brenchof it and all you can want, and personally devote our 


time and entirely our establishment to your sales, and your 

interests. Information given gratis to post paid letters, 
Land Warrants and Soldier’s Claims promptly settled; all 

fraudulent sales of land claims set aside. Those who served 


ved four months to 80 acres, and those who engaged to serve 
any or an indefinite period, and actually erved one month 
shall receive forty acres. Surviving widows or minor child- 
ren entitled to the benefits of this law. Advice given gratis 
On papers sent post paid; send on your claims and proofs; we 
do the business as recommended by the Secretary of the Iute- 
rior. entirely for the interest of the real claimants. 

To manufacturers of machines and o her goous and every 
useful article.—We seli by auction, and cull attention to this 
market; we can speedily turn into cushevery usefui article. 
We transact ali kinds of businessin this city, the adjoining 
States, and in New Orleans. 


LADIEs supplied with allthey can want; groceries, house 
supplies—from the most elegant to the most common articies, 
information given gratis; butter in lumps or tubs, washed or 
carded wool, poultry, and all they may have for -ale,. woollen 
socks, or any produce ol their own induatry soli! on the prin- 
ciples mentioned above. Balt sold on commission, and con- 
signments are requested. Salt furnished in lacge and small 
quantities, and farmers would do well to take their regular 
suppliesfromus. Negroes bought and sold, expenses saved. 


Wo01.—To wool growers, and farmers having small quan - 
tities fur sate. Consignments of large or smail quantities on 
commission are solicited. We have a planto lay before the 
wool growers, if they would write to us post paid, and calla 
meeting to consider the plans laid down for their interest; 
amongst other things we recommend their establishing a 
Wool Depot under our care, haviug had 26 years’ experience. 
It must result in the interest of every man having sheep; 
b tter prices are obtsined, as has been done in the Eastern 
States where wool dvpots are established. Information given 
as to wool, kinds of sheep, &c.; superior rams and fine wool 
sheep purchased and sold. Ido bope the wool growers will 
attend to these suggestions, and hear what we have to prso- 
pose; it sgreatly totheir advantage. Send on your wool. 

CLOVER SEED. and other Ferming seeds. We bave orders 
and can sel] just now lurge quantit.esof clover seed and al- 
ways any of the followyng—Herds grass, ked top. Benden 
yrass, Blue grass, Orchard grass, Timothy, Kape, Potatoes, 
Vats, ‘lurnips for cattle, white mulberry, millet, backw heat, 
yellow locust, conary, red and white clover. Farmers havy- 
ers having any of these seeds, send them on with your prices 
and directions, directed to ** HENRY ANCRUM AND CO, care 
of agent of State Tobacco Warehouse, St. Louis. We rec- 
omm: nd the farmersto crow the above seeds; we can always 
sell them for you and will farvish good pure seed to begin 
With and direc ions. Garden seeds in large or smull quanti- 
ties, all good flower seeds. gerden tools, and every thing rela- 
tive to the garden, provided ut moderate prices and superior 
articles furnished. All kinds ef garden and fruit trees fur- 
nished, and advice given gratis relative to the orchard and 
garden. Send on your clover and otherseeds; cash remitted 
immediately. Jf you would all send us your seeds, for those 
not having a proper machine to clean them, we wll keep a 
machine here, c:ean them up foryou, and enable you to get 
higher prices than you bave hithertoebtained. Loos to your 
interests. : 


DruGs AND MEDICINES.—Patent medicines furnished; as 
we are medical, we can furnish the protession in the coun- 
try cheaper than they can come and do it themselves for cash 
Or produce in hand. 

Land titles, reul estate, Spanish titles, contested c’aims, 
points of law, contested points of alhkinds. We have the as- 
Sistunce of the first talent in the city; papersread and repor- 
ted on gratis, if post paid; we have also a person ‘aged gi 
Spanish claims; you will do wei} to consult us on ail Spanish 
Claims. These cla ms sold, necords searched, and alblegal 
business attended to cheapeg than you ean do it. sendon 
your claims, doubts and dighguities; for those having no 
funds rea! claims will be prosecuted witheut any advance, 
either for ladies, gentlemen, or anuers. Debts amd rents col- 
lected. Real estate bought and sold ; we meation this. bsaneh 
with confide nee. as we have the most efficlent men te con- 
duct it und advise on it. Adview on any subjeet gratis to 
post paid letters, Vhose who wish to. ship to us before we 
can hear from them, can address, **For Henry Anerum & Co., 
care of Jackson Farrar, State Tobacco Warehouse, St. Louis, 
Mo. Favor us by sho wing and mentioning this to your neigh- 
bors. Weshalisoon have rooms expressly filteu up to re- 
ceive the farmers, plantvrs, and our friends, when we will 
have many things to show them, and to, serve them in many 
Ways. 

bruit Trees bought and sold, also seeds and every thing 
Wanted forthe farm. If you will only suppert us we wiil 
make this one of the most eilicient agencies in the United 
States. 

Hoping to hear from you all, post paid,and receive your fe- 
Vors and communds, wg are, Most respectfully, 

Yours, HENRY ANCRUM & CO. 

St. Louis, Oct. 28, 1960. ° 
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